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ALSO IN THIS ISSUE 


Third Quarter Looks Good: 
The Travel Market Booms 


Business Activity Forecast 


Call for Jam Handy when you want to make your group meetings more effective. 


Just tellus what you want to get across to whom. Then use our professional staff, complete 
facilities and reservoir of experience to help deliver your message effectively, 
memorably and with dramatic clarity. THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION 


Votion Pictures + Business Theater + Slides and Slidefilms « Training Aids = New York Chicago Detroit Hollywood 


83.7% of total liquor lineage in 
Indianapolis newspapers appears 
in The Star and The News 
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Schenley Vento" 
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RESERVE s 


Theyre in...in Indiana 
with The STAR and The NEWS 


Morning & Sunday Evening 


The 616,540 lines of liquor advertising placed in The Star 
and The News during 1960 was 83.7% of all liquor lineage in 
Indianapolis newspapers. 


The 14 brands that shared this space are in the stores and 
homes of this $4.3 billion, 45 county Central Indiana market. 


Here’s the most selling power—at lowest dollar cost—in 
this big, ready-to-buy market. 


The Indianapolis Star and The Indianapolis News 


Kelly-Smith Company National Representatives 
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The pro’s pro takes special pride in a job well done 
in businesspapers— because this is where advertising 
faces its toughest test. In businesspapers, you're 
talking to people who know the score. They rate 
you, your company and your products on how well 
you speak their language. From hard-won experience, 
you know that you put your top talent against 
advertising . . . in businesspapers. 


Advertising 
in businesspapers 
means business 


... because, in businesspapers, you 


can do a dominant selling job, strong 
enough to create real customer 
excitement, for comparatively 
little money. A good businesspaper 
program is within reach of 


just about every advertiser. 


Now — over 3,160,000 businessmen invest 
more than $17 million a year for the purpose 
of reading ABP papers. 


ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS + 205 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y, 
201 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. - 333 Wyatt Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
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Should Presidents Sell? Working the Ad Agency 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


DEDICATION—OR ADDICTION? 


Maybe that over-energetic executive—the one who works 
so hard, so late—isn’t such a paragon, suggests a prominent 
psychiatrist. Maybe he’s a lot more disturbed than dedi 
cated—driven by a strange form of addiction which is crop 
ping up among more and more businessmen. Page 39 


THE GREAT AMERICAN ITCH 


The traveling American is big business these days. With 
longer vacations, more money to spend, and more ways to 
spend it, he’s adding new dimensions to this branch of the 
leisure field—for imaginative marketers. Page 42 


A_man who knows his way around in advertising 


knows that businesspapers take special talent, 
special pains—and pay off in special rewards, special 
satisfaction. For here you're talking to fellow pros— 
men as impatient with the trite and dull and com- 
S monplace as you are yourself. Selling businessmen 
THE POTENTIAL 1 THERE aa always calls for your best . . . in businesspapers. 

Marketers should plan for a vigorous upturn, according to 
SM’s Future Sales Ratings Board. With both corporate 
profits and personal disposable income going up, and Gov- 
ernment spending reaching new highs, there’s a good 
foundation for a new optimism. Page 45 


Advertising 
in businesspapers 
WHERE'S YOUR SHARE? means business 


One way to take full advantage of this favorable economic . .. because businesspapers are 
yn is to re-study your potential gages: may be the most direct, penetrating 
changing, along with the shifting U.S. population, and 


the rise in income scales. Page 77 and economical way to cultivate 
specialized markets. Remember, 


all good selling is specialized 
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the business press. 
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Business Activity Forecast 78 Marketing on the Move Good business advertising works best In a 


good businesspaper—a _ bought-and-paid- 


From the Editor’s Side Pocket 7 Scratch Pad for ABP paper. 


Human Side 12 Significant Trends ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS + 205 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17, NX 


201 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. - 333 Wyatt Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
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TELL YOUR STORY 
& WAYS eee 


© Paper Pad Presentations © Blackboard Chalktolks 
@ Flip Chart Presentations © Card Chart Speeches 
@ Flannelboard Demonstrations 


Easel, used as chalkboard 
—folds in a jiffy. Light- 
weight, easily carried 
in case. 


Hinged clamp 
holds pad for 
effective pad and 
crayon 
presentation. 


ARLINGTON 5-WAY 34250 
PRESENTATION EASEL oo, inconre 


Complete with hinged clamp chalkboard, chalk, 
eraser 
Four paper pads ; $12.00 
Flannelboard accessory 7.00 
Carrying case 12.50 


TRIPOD EASEL 


Lightweight aluminum — 
holds card chart or 
display frame—Folds for 
carrying or closet corner 
storage. Tripod easel 
only (No. 121) 


$900 


RLINGTON 
ALUMINUM COMPANY 


19005 W. Davison . Detroit 23, Michigan 


Please send me free information on: 


() 5-Way Presentation Easel () Flannelboard Accessory 
| (C) Tripod Easel (() Arlington Display Frames | 


Arimgton Lite ure Racks 
a | 
title 


company—______ 
address__ 


a — 


poem yo 
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PORTRAIT OF A BUYER WHO'S BOUND TO SUCCEED 


Rub-a-dub-dub, he reads in the tub—and never wastes 
a minute. Also read Horatio Alger at an early age (or 
maybe his mother read it and the influence is pre- 
natal.) Anyway, our purposeful buyer’s bound to suc- 
ceed. Because he knows where to buy—where to turn 
for industrial product information. 


His source is the best in the world—a publisher who 
publishes nothing but product information, Thomas 
by name. 


Every month Thomas Publishing issues the buyers’ 


favorite product information newspaper, Industrial 


Equipment News. It’s crammed with product infor- 
mation news, and is read by 81,000 in-plant buying 
influences in 40,200 plants, in all 452 manufacturing 
industries. 


Also, Thomas Publishing puts out a huge directory 
called Thomas Register. Thomas decided that this 
directory should list everything! And it does—75,000 


i : S88 
a ae yes Sees | 


a 


different kinds of things, in fact. Takes 10,000 pages 
to do it, but all the manufacturers are there, plus all 
their products, plus 13,000 eager advertisers who like 
to sell things. 


The moral is: If you want to sell to industry, advertise 
in IEN and TR. They’re published by Thomas, product 


information headquarters for the men who buy. 


THOMAS 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Product Information Headquarters 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 
Phone: OXford 5-O500 
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PROFIT 
RESPONSIBILITY 


and 
your 
advertising 


agency 


The vested interest 
of an advertising agency is in 
the profits of its clients. 


Today those profits are being 
squeezed by costs, 


No advertising is as costly as 
advertising which doesn't work. 


No advertising is as profitable 
as that which is persuasive 
enough to move 

even a hesitant prospect. 


And the capacity of 

advertising to produce a profit 
depends-- not alone on the 
dollars invested-- but 

on the ability of the client 

to recognize and 

encourage the best work of 

the best agency he can find. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM 
advertising 


-§& Vf- NOTES FROM THE EDITOR'S SIDE POCKET 
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Look at Yourself, Washington 


The Federal Trade Commission is engaged in a “mail order” 
investigation of deceptive trade practices. One area where it 
wants a lot more information, and generously supplies manufac- 
turers with many “must” questions, has to do with cooperative 
allowances in the food, drug and cosmetics industries. FTC be- 
lieves that the Robinson-Patman Act is being disobeyed by many 
companies, and under threat of Section 6 of the FTC Act de- 
mands written answers to probing questions. This is just one of 
many areas where the commission is demanding answers to 
printed questions. 


Perhaps this is desirable. Perhaps there have been such abuses 
is to make sweeping investigations vitally necessary. And there 
is deceptive advertising, deceptive labeling, deceptive packaging. 
No question about it. There is some question, however, as to how 
many rotten apples there are to the barrel and whether, in the 
uncovering of them, all the fruit may become tainted. 


This leads Will A. Foster to suggest an interesting challenge 
to Washington (or state, or municipal) elected officials or repre- 
sentatives. Will is retired v-p, Borden Foods Co., but busy seven 
days a week over a wide range of activities. His challenge to 
elected officials is that they ask themselves the same kinds of 
questions commercial advertisers are asked, since they, too, are 
advertisers when they run for election. 


Have they ever been guilty of deceptive advertising? In their 
paid advertising during the election campaign did they make 
promises they didn’t deliver? Couldn't deliver? Had little inten- 
tion of delivering? Did they ever promise to lower the tax rate, 
only to recommend an increase after election? What about that 
ringing pyomise to cut the crime rate, stamp out juvenile de- 
linquency? . . . Oh, it could be mighty embarrassing, but the 
private citizen has no legal power to force answers to such ques- 
tions from his elected officials and representatives, and the latter 
doubtless wish to forget the extravagant claims that helped them 
make the “sale.” A review of their advertised promises and subse- 
quent performance might well be included in any study of adver- 
tising practices. 


Is There Such a Thing as a National Market? 


[ always welcome the annual Consolidated Consumer Analysis 
The current issue is the 16th annual, consolidating in one volume 
combinations of figures from individual consumer analyses made 
by newspapers in 19 cities. Each newspaper follows a standard 
method of compilation and identical questions are asked, so as to 
provide accurate comparisons. The 1961 issue, just out, covers 
more than 100 basic product categories. 

What always fascinates me are the great variations in degree of 
general use or in brand popularity city by city. What causes 
them? Differences in the effectiveness of branch managers and 
individual salesmen? Sectional whims or prejudices? Weather 
and climate? Lack of anything like uniform advertising pressures? 

Why do only 13% of Modesto households use bottled beer, as 
against 63% in Milwaukee? Why have only 6% of Providence 


READY TO BE 
YOUR OWN BOSS? 


America’s fastest-growing 
cosmetic firm seeks people of 
proven sales ability to qualify 
as Distributing Directors. 


You'll have your own fran- 
chised territory with sales- 
people working under your 
guidance, selling at home 
demonstration “Show-Hows”. 
(There’s no franchise “fee”). 


Like to hear more? Then write 
with no obligation (and in ab- 
solute confidence) to: 


Brownie Wise, President, 
Viviane Woodard Cosmetics, 
14621 Titus Street, 
Panorama City, California. 


WESTERN 
ARCHITECT 
& ENGINEER 


\ 


[ \. \. 255 CALIFORNIA ST. 
\\SAN FRANCISCO 11 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
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Kimberly Kay Kirkland, to be exact. Born October 10, 1960, at Swedish Hospital, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. Kimberly is one of the newest faces of the Upper Midwest, representing the 
tremendous population increase in Minneapolis-St. Paul— America’s 14th Market. 

Since 1950, Minneapolis-St. Paul has achieved a 115% suburban population increase— 
the highest among the country’s top 15 markets. And in the same period the metropolitan 
area has increased its total population by 28.8°7%, hard on the heels of the leaders, Los Angeles- 
Long Beach and Washington, D.C. 

Little Kimberly Kirkland may not do much buying today, but her parents do—and lots 
of it. On Kim alone this year they’ll spend from $800 to $1000 on food, clothes, baby furniture, 
medicine and toys. 

Kim’s parents and the other parents in the Upper Midwest will be spending money on 
many other items as well. And the chances are they’ll be interested in your products or 
services. What better way to reach these families than through the Minneapolis Star and the 
Minneapolis Tribune—the papers that cover the Upper Midwest! 

For the complete story on the Upper Midwest, and its heart—the 14th Market—write: 


NEWSPAPER MARKETING ASSOCIATES Scolaro, Meeker & Scott Division (New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Detroit) « Doyle & Hawley Division (Los Angeles, San Francisco) ¢ Minneapolis Star 
H and Tribune, William A. Cordingley, National Advertising Manager, Minneapolis Star and aang 
MINNESOTA Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. Copyright 1961, Minneapolis Star and Tribune Co. 
NORTH DAKOTAS 


“T° Minneapolis Star and Tribune 


EVENING MORNING & SUNDAY 


660,000 SUNDAY 530,000 DAILY JOHN COWLES, President 
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THE EDITOR'S SIDE POCKET 


(Continued) 


families bought home freezers, while 31% now have them in St. 

Paul and in Modesto? Only 11% of Honolulu families have clothes 
dryers as against 51% in Seattle, but 65% of Honolulu families 
have fully automatic washing machines. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of our island state could make something on that. And 
speaking of washing machines, how come Milwaukee, leader in 
many categories, has only 39% usage, as against 76% in San Jose? 


Automatic dishwashers have a future rather than a past. In 
one city: 4% ownership; and in the city with the highest usage: 
only 22%. In power lawnmowers usage ranges from 28% to 65%. 

The greatest body of pages deals with consumer consumables. 
Most of us would be inclined to think of Maxwell House coffee 
as having reasonably uniform popularity, but the consumer 
studies dite that it was bought within the last 30 days by more 
than 40% of Columbus and Indianapolis families, but by less 
than one-tenth of families in 9 of the 19 cities. Or take Betty 
Crocker cake mix, used by 55% in Honolulu: it drops to 19% in 
Columbus. One of the most consistently strong products was 
Johnson’s floor wax, recently purchased by 81% of families in one 
city and with its worst showing a good 48%. In general the study 
proves that ours is not a national market, but a nation made up 
of many markets, with sharply differing potentials, problems, 
performance. 


Catching Them Young 


Now I am not one of those grandfathers who has exaggerated 
ideas about the talents and charm of his grandchildren. Oh, no: 
hours—even sometimes days—go by without my mentioning them. 
So, with this background of comple te objectivity clearly arranged, 
let me tell you something little Nancy said, because it does have 
marketing overtones. 


Nancy is 3%, and her parents strictly ration her television diet. 
Among the ve ry few programs allowed her, the outstanding favor- 
ite is “Lassie.” At the end of the show last Sunday her father told 
her to wave goodbye to Lassie, which she did, and then he 
turned off the set. 


Immediately came a cry of anguish from the little tot, “But 
daddy, I want to see the com-mer-cial, too.” He complied—with 
obvious distaste, since he works for McCall's, a competing medi- 
um—while I let out a belly laugh. At the end of the Campbell 
Soup commercial he went over to her and asked, “Madam, will 
you tell me the name of the sponsor of the program you just 
watched?” When she answered, “Daddy, I don't know,” he felt 
immeasurably better. 


Long before Nancy becomes Mrs. Consumer of 1980 we can 
assume that she will be a devoted and wide-ranging reader, but 
it is true that kids are getting their first brand mentions from the 
air waves. 


THE LONGEST 
SHOPPING LIST 
In TOWN 


_«-Fequires a budget in 
excess of $2% billion a 
year! That's what it 
takes to keep recog- 
nized U.S. hospitals.op- 
erating at peak effici- 
ency to maintain their 
traditionally matchless 
standards of medical 
care. And-every new ad- 
vancein medicalscience 
adds item after item to 
the already lengthy list! 


“HOSPITALS, Journal 
of the American Hospi- 
tal “Association, can be 
your most potent line of 
communication with the 
group in -hospitals who 
have the authority to 
buy. 

HOSPITALS, J.A.H.A. 


840 North Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago 11, Hiinois 


Please send me further 


information onxthe 


market and on the offi- 
cial journal of the 
hospital field. 


name 


title ~~ 


company 
street 
city 


state 


principal product 
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SPECIAL MAIN 
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available for 
advertisers aiming at 
the bonus circulation 
and special 
audience interest 
in SBI’s Premier Issue 

is aimed ata quality & 
audience of upper-income % 
men and women who 
have a discriminating and % 
active interest in the 
engaging world 
of show business. 


ae ee ee 
EVENTS ¢ ADVERTISING 
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Howard W. Lederer 
Advertising Director 
SHOW BUSINESS ILLUSTRATED 
720 Fifth Avenue 
New York 19, New York 
Circle 5-2620 
OR CALL 
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Los Angeles: OLympia 2-8790 
San Francisco: YUkon 2-7994 
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-S\f HUMAN SIDE 


hould You 


ire 


Negro 


alesman? 


You can sit and talk about it at 
staff meetings for hours, on a high, 
lofty plane. You can tell yourself that 
this is the twentieth century. You can 
isk yourself what kind of a citizen 
vou are when you give lip service to 
hiring the Negro, yet never really do 
anything about it. Then alone, you 
begin to entertain the small, nagging 
doubts: Would he fit in with the other 
salesmen? Would your customers re- 
sent him? Would the Negro salesman 
mesh into your organization? 

Maybe the experience of a national 
Atlantic Gummed Paper 
Corp., with headquarters in Brook- 
lyn, would be helpful. Atlantic sup- 
plies strip box sealing to the pack- 
wing market; it has sales offices in 
most of the U.S. It has Southern cus- 
about $10 
million a vear in sales), but this firm, 
whose building is at the foot of the 
Brooklyn Bridge, had a problem. And 
its first Negro salesman, a young man 
named John Anderson, has solved it. 

But let Atlantic’s president, Saul 
Warshaw, tell the story: 

“I live in the Greenwich Village 
area,” he said, “and I like to walk.” 
One evening he found himself in the 
center of a market his company hadn't 
been able to crack, the garment area. 
This is a business-as-usual district: 


( ompany . 


tomers. Its not a giant 
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Buvers do business with cronies, 
friends, relatives. Most of the time a 
salesman can’t even get through the 
door. “I wondered if there weren't 
some way we could get a salesman 
in. A salesman with the guts and te- 
nacity to keep plugging away despite 
rebuffs. One who'd be remembered 
And that’s when I decided to try a 
Negro salesman, if one could be 
found who'd meet the requirements.” 

The door opened and John Ander- 
son came in. Tall and personable, he 
was dressed in clothes of excellent 
quality and he knew how to wear 
them. After introductions, Warshaw 
continued: 

“I worked with employment agen- 
cies. They sent me eight Negro sales- 
men. And I got a surprise: Any of 
them could have done the job.” 

“Why Anderson?” we asked. War- 
shaw smiled, said he didn’t think John 
had ever heard and mavbe he should. 

“He has the hide of a-rhinoceros 
but it doesn’t show!” 

Anderson had sold shoes before. He 
got his first job, after service in Korea 
with the Marines, at a fashionable 
Fifth Avenue shoe salon. He had 
found that 40% of the store’s custom- 
ers were Negroes, but when he origi- 
nally applied for a job he was told 
there were no application blanks. 
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“We Negroes are used to that an- 
swer. I kept plugging until I got to 
see the v-p.” 

John Anderson was the first Negro 
salesman the firm ever had—and be- 
came its top salesman. Later, at Gim- 
bel’s, he repeated the sales perform- 
ance. But he was ambitious and he 
wanted what he calls “a real sales 
job.” 

After hiring him, Warshaw gave 
him intensive sales training. In ad- 
dition to the usual training, he sent 
Anderson into the plant to learn how 
various stock is manufactured, to arm 
him with every piece of factual in- 
formation, knowing he’d have a 
tougher row than most to hoe. As far 
as he knows there was no resentment. 
The salesmen actually went out of 
their way to help. 

Then John was sent out on his own. 
He was given the garment district, 
known as The Jungle. He learned 
that when the denizen—who guards 
the traditional barred gate, a Jungle 
hallmark—won’t let him in, he can 
often make it by the back door. 
And he learned that his very color 
causes prospects to remember him. 
“In that split second, I open up with 
the fastest sales pitch I can. Since I 
handle the new gummed tape with 
Fiberglas interior, I begin to demon- 
strate how it works 

“One customer—a good one now 
but one we hadn’t been able to sell 
before—said, “You don’t know how 
good that dark face looks to me. I’m 
Jewish, and I get mightv tired of see- 
ing nothing but Jewish salesmen!’ ” 


> Warshaw admits to a bit of trepida- 
tion along the way. When the com- 
pany held a large meeting for its 
customers he wondered what some of 
his customers might have to say 
about Anderson. Instead of icy blasts 
he got telephone calls. 

“Many people wanted to know how 
a Negro salesman had worked out. 
They were toying with the idea of 
adding Negroes to their sales forces. I 
gave them one piece of advice: If you 
hire a Negro as a salesman vou must 
integrate him into your organization 
by a tie-in to top management, clear- 
ly understood by the organ‘zation. 

“And I told them that, looking at it 
from a purely selfish noint of view, 
the Negro salesman will work harder 
to prove himself because the stakes 
are bigger.” 

John Anderson, who attended 
UCLA and lives in Westchester with 
his wife, a successful designer of boys’ 
wear, sums up: “One day people won't 
think twice about hiring a Negro sales- 
man. One dav all the sales manager 
will ask is, “Who’s the best man for 
the job?” @ 
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“The business is there— 


we need coverage!” 


United can help 


Markets change...new ones spring up. 


Getting to prospects... covering more ter- 
United can help you—without the 
expense of adding and training new men, 
without transferring men. 


ritory. 


Serving 117 cities, including the 103 top 
U.S. markets, United can help you route 
your men so they cover more territory in 
less time. With the world’s largest jet fleet, 


United offers more jets to more cities than 
any other airline. Your men spend more 
time selling, less time traveling ...see more 
prospects, make more calls. 

Arranging complicated itineraries is just 
one of the services United has to help you 
sell. For more information on this—and 
other aids to sales management—call your 
local United sales office. 


WORLD'S LARGEST JET FLEET UNI 7 ED KNOWN FOR EXTRA CARE 


no 
time 

for 
hand-sitting 


your 1962 building market is here now 


Opportunity is knocking, smack in the middle of 
1961—without respect to fiscal years, advertising 
ind sales budgets, last fall’s storm cellar strategies, 
this summer’s hold-the-line tactics, or carefully laid 
plans for sales offensives starting next January 1. 


Business has turned the corner. 
Item: Major business indicators turned up in the 
econd quarte? and most economists expect them to 


slay that way well into 1962. 
Contracts for future construction are at near-record 
evels 

[tem: Building contracts totaled $11 billion in _ the 


first five months, up two per cent over last year— 
and continued gains are in prospect. 


1962’s construction outiook is undeniably bright. 
Item: The rate of building planning has been accel- 
erating in recent months. 


Building product manufacturers are starting to move. 
Item: Already one out of four advertisers in Archi- 
tectural Record has stepped up his advertising pace 
over last year’s. 

From now to year end architects and engineers will be 

busy designing the bulk of next year’s important build- 

ings—and specifying products that will go into them. 


—and it is BIG! 


temember—the normal time span for building plan- 
ning is six to twelve months. Within this time span 
the important product decisions are made. 


Thus, it is in the remaining months of 1961 that you 
must write a large part of your 1962 sales record. 


Outstanding sales success for 1962 will be achieved 
by those companies which get the jump on their 
competitors with imaginative, hard-hitting and cou- 
rageous marketing programs. 


This is no time for hand-sitting—new industry 
leaders get their start in times like these. 


Best place to get started on your 1962 selling is in 
Architectural Record with... 


e largest paid architect and engineer circulation in the field 
verifiable coverage of 94% of all architect-planned non- 
residential building; 81% of the residential 
preferred readership in 153 out of 169 independently spon- 
sored studies 
most editorial pages—all fully researched by Eastman Edi- 
torial Organization and the Record’s own Continuing Reader- 
ship Research; and all exclusively timed and balanced with 
the aid of Dodge Reports to be of maximum value to architects 
and engineers in terms of the work on their boards. 


Strong reasons why, again in 1961, more building 
product manufacturers are placing more advertising 
pages in the Record than in any other magazine! 


Architectural Record 


Ope 

F. W. DODGE 119 West 40th st. ‘Gy 
CORPORATION “* 

a | New York 18, N. Y. . 


“stimulus to creative architectural and engineering design” 


THEY'RE 


IN THE NEWS 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


Return of the Native 


As head of Colgate International, 
Ralph A. Hart spent many years trav 
eling the world and directing the op 
erations of 42 subsidiaries plus an 
export department employing more 
than 12,000 people. Now the 56- 
year-old Hart is settling down to be 
president of Heublein, Inc., producer 
and importer of foods and beverages. 

Che company’s just-announced acqui- 
Brands, Inc., and 
Escoffier, Ltd.) Hart’s great strength 
is interpreting market 


sitions Timely, 
research in 
terms of consumer trends. Having felt 
the taste-pulse of Americans and over- 
seas consumers all his adult life, Hart 
will put his knowledge to work for 
Heublein at a time when the company 
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is fanning out its operations. Today it 
stables such well-known products as 
Smirnoff vodka, A.l. steak sauce, 
Guinness stout, Rese’s lime juice, to 
name a few. Hart was born in 
Boise, Idaho, joined Colgate as a 
salesman in 1932. In ’55 he became 
president of Colgate International and 
a v-p of the parent company. Two 
years later he was appointed to the 
new post of executive v-p for Colgate- 
Palmolive. Hart has a quality of dis- 
arming familiarity, is, according to a 
long-time associate, “a smooth talker 
but not slick. He’s a super-salesman 
but he shudders at the term.” The 
Harts will move from their home in 
New Jersey to Hartford, Conn. They 
have one daughter, married and a 
beauty. 
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The Best Defense— 
a Strong Attack 


Purdom C, Thomas, like the good 
sales general he is, is never satisfied 
unless he’s attacking something—pref- 
erably a sales problem. Which is all 
to the good since he’s just been named 
v-p in charge of national marketing 
for Shell Oil Co. He’s known as a 
man who can blow up quite a duster 
at a sales meeting, yet no one ever 
questions his fairness. When, on rare 
occasions, someone thinks his demands 
are unreasonable, he’s likely to take 
the job on himself to prove that it 
can be done. His active sales train- 
ing started when he was a St. Louis 
high school student. He worked eve- 
nings for his brother, director of sales 
for a large rubber company. During 
vacations he traveled with his elder 
sibling, learning the sales ropes. (He’s 
well-known in St. Louis, not because 
he’s a business success but because he 
was a star athlete.) After college he 
went into a firm that sold service sta- 
tion equipment. In ’32 he joined Shell 
as a salesman, has held down almost 
every sales berth in the company on 
his way up. He’s no Terrible Tem- 
pered Mr. Bang but he hates hearts- 
and-flowers talk, prefers the nuts-and- 
bolts variety. The initial impact is 
formidable. But when he speaks his 
sales forces listen—and learn. 
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sales manager or design engineer*? 


sw He’s a sales manager... accustomed to competitive pressure which puts 

qu on the ‘‘squeeze’’. To be successful he must keep ahead in many areas . 
READERsin: selling, merchandising, packaging, pricing, market analysis... all the 
ae 93 dEsicn ENGINE DE while chasing higher sales goals. Nor can the design engineer afford a one- 
WANT, AND GET track mind. He must design a better product, find a better component or 
material or finish, deliver more value at less cost... all the while fighting 
close production deadlines. To make the grade in either field demands 
keeping ahead in a// areas. The design engineer does it by reading MACHINE 
DESIGN, the magazine that serves the fota/ spectrum of his needs and 

problems. How do you” 


4 Penton Publication, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


MORE MORE MORE MORE MORE 
EDITORIAL READERSHIP ADVERTISING READER EFFECTIVE 
AWARDS Ss RESPONSE CIRCULATION 


Maytlone | 


_ WORLD-WIDE movers 


America’s Most Recommended Mover 


@ Mayflower offers new-type Pride-Pack methods plus specially de- 
signed cartons that give china, glassware and other fragile articles much 
better protection from dirt, dust and damage. Proved faster to pack and 
unpack, Pride-Pack “Safety-Cell” service is more efficient, less costly, too. 

With superior packing service like this (a direct result of Mayflower’s 
continuous moving research), Mayflower has earned the reputation of 
being America’s Most Recommended Mover. Your personnel will be 


pleased that you recommended Mayflower, too! 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY, INC.+ INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


— ny SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


The Leaky Dikes in Washington 


As a rule, the many and varied legislative, admin- 
istrative and judicial activities which go on at the 
seat of the Federal Government are kept well 
within the bounds of common sense by a complex 
network of internecine “flood controls’—an elabo- 
rate system of powers and counter-powers. 


In recent weeks, however, a series of leaks have 
occurred. They have taken the form of three po- 
tentially very dangerous moves by the business- 
must-be-cleaned-up-by-tomorrow element in the 
Administration. The three moves are: the Justice 
Department's demands that the big electrical 
equipment makers sign consent decrees banning 
sales at “unreasonably low” prices; the Senate's 
overwhelming approval of a 2-year extension to 
the anti-billboard provisions of the Federal high- 
way spending bill; and the Administration’s pro- 
posals for a reorganization of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. Although this last pro- 
posal was killed in the House, it was killed in large 
part for the wrong reasons. 


Take a closer look at these short-cutting moves: 


Sales below cost (or at “unreasonably low” prices) 
can be and on occasion has been a true weapon of 
evil. It can be very successfully employed to drive 
a smaller, single-line competitor out of business by 
a large, diversified corporation that is willing to 
throw its gigantic financial weight behind a single 
department which can, in turn, sell its products 
below cost. 


But the Justice Department's consent decrees un- 
fortunately go further than just trying to stop a 
potentially evil practice. In the first place, they 
place the burden of proof on the defendant. If 
Justice says a price is so low as to tend to create 
monopoly, there is no choice but to carry it to 
court and attempt to prove that the price is above 
Justice’s conception of “unreasonably low.” Some- 
how, this does not look like “due process” of law. 


This is not the first time this year that the cus- 
tomary protection of the law has been tinkered 
with. Federal Trade Commission Chairman Rand 
Dixon some months ago demanded from Congress 
the right to use temporary cease-and-desist orders 
against suspect marketing practices so they could 
be eliminated even before formal hearings are 
held. This would, of course, succeed in so badly 
interrupting a marketing campaign as to render it 
useless even if it were to be found legal later on. 


Second, the language is so intentionally vague that 
the consent decrees can be used as tremendous 
weapons of personal power by any Government 
official who wishes to put the squeeze on one of 
the signatory companies. The decree states that 
they are forbidden to sell at “unreasonably low 
prices . . . where there is a reasonable probability 
that the effect will be . . . [to] tend to create a 
monopoly.” In short, every time a company takes 
a bid away from another company, the winner is 
technically on thin ice. Obviously, this is not the 


intent of the move, but it would work out so. 


Enforcement by Convenience 

Another problem is that there is no provision for 
consistent enforcement. The decree is just there 
in case the Government feels like using it. All in 
all, it is a near-perfect demonstration of the tre- 
mendous anti-business shoulder chip worn in some 
areas of Government (compare, for example, this 
method of price maintenance with the rich re- 
wards given farmers for keeping their prices in 
line). There seems to be no recognition of good as 
well as evil; there is no consideration of the fact 
that the manufacturer with a less efficient plant 
may have to sell below cost as a defensive measure 
against a newly modernized competitor, and in 
that way undercut the rest of the field. 


The second bad precedent is the extension of the 
anti-billboard measure in the Federal highway 
bill. Briefly, this measure provides a Federal bonus 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


(continued) 


to states which prohibit outdoor posters along the 
interstate highway network. Again, the ends are 
to some degree commendable. Even the outdoor 
advertising groups have indicated they have no 
desire to disturb areas of great natural beauty. 


But, acceptable as these aims may have been when 
the bill was initially passed, there is growing evi- 
dence today that many of the supporters of the 
provision are more anti-advertising than pro- 
scenery. And a pressure bill of this nature is an 
ideal tool for someone who would like to see the 


groundwork laid for tight control of all advertising. 


After all, if the Federal Government can exert 
financial pressure against outdoor advertising, it 
would not be going too far to wonder whether the 
anti-advertising red-hots couldn’t also use mail 
rate pressure against magazines, licensing pressure 
against radio and TV, and tax pressure against all 
forms of media. Once Congress sets the precedent, 
it, or even any agency, would have relatively little 
trouble (at least under the prevailing mood) in 


going all-out. 


Power Over the Air 

The third great problem area was solved for the 
time being when the House shouted down 
the Administration’s plan for reorganizing the 
FCC. Basically, the plan would have given the 
Commission the power to delegate functions such 
as hearings to one commissioner or a combination 
of several commissioners, and would have given 
the chairman power to decide who handled which 
cases. Although Democratic leaders stood against 
the measure on the grounds that it was up to Con- 
gress, not the Administration, to change the basic 
FCC law, there is little doubt that more than one 
congressman was a bit reluctant to cross the home- 


town radio or TV station. 


Again, had this action passed, it would have vested 
tremendous personal power in certain appointed 
officials. It would have been an open door for 
regulation by personal prejudice and rule by whim. 
It makes the very large assumption that not only 
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are today’s officials well above the temptations of 
personal power, but that tomorrow’s also will be 
above these temptations. 


In all good conscience it cannot be said that any 
of these measures (or others of this type) would 
automatically or even probably lead to a totalitari- 
an government or some other form of calamity. 
Practically every type of law or regulation implies 
trust in those responsible for its being carried out. 


The Inherent Dangers 


But the dangers in the three examples cited here 
are still very real. All three assume that the ends 
justify the means. All are regarded with the spirit 
of the zealot who feels he must accomplish every- 
thing overnight. They are either purposely broad 
and vague in themselves or leave the way open for 
similar, broader action along the same lines. They 
are, in short, measures of convenience for persons 
whose aim is to build an arsenal of broad, multi- 
purpose weapons which they can use to beat the 
business world into conformity with their own 
ideas. They are weapons which, once created, are 
uncontrollable and responsible only to those who 
wield them. 


Worst of all, they are instruments of revenge, re- 
garded in a spirit of antagonism and bitterness. 
They go well beyond the proper Government 
areas of legislation and enforcement and into the 
land of “we'll show ’em who's boss.” 


In spite of the pleas for business cooperation that 
emanate from Washington, measures like these 
leave no room for mutual understanding. They 
make no attempt at a constructive solution of Gov- 
ernment-business problems. They make no effort 
at solution through leadership. 


And they demonstrate what appears to be a com- 
plete lack of desire for the evolutionary settling of 
differences. Steady improvement no longer seems 
to be a worthwhile goal. With business closer than 
ever before to a genuine desire for cooperation, 
this situation is especially lamentable. 


A MAJOR 
OIL COMPANY 


found that, 
among the newsweeklies, 


NEWSWEEK REACHES 
ITS CUSTOMERS 

AND PROSPECTS 
MOST EFFICIENTLY! 


jeae iuseue 


A leading petroleum refiner, 


in cooperation with Newsweek, recently 
conducted its own marketing and 


research study among buyers of industrial A MAJOR OIL COMPANY 
888 CUSTOMERS AND PROSPECTS 

lubricants and cutting oils. The company = pe 
black-and-white page rates (read within last | MENTION* 


two weeks) 


selected its sample from its list of 


—— NEWSWEEK 30.1 |$29.27 
customers and prospects. The Newswe 


U. S. NEWS & 
WORLD REPORT 


results reconfirm the fact that the 


efficient method of reaching the 


TIME 


people who buy is... Newsweek. 


by industry's own measurements ... the most efficient newsweekly 
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Amazing new Trycite* 

that shrinks, does away with 
the costly impact of 
‘‘customer handling’ once and 
for all. New safety for the 
look of freshness that sells. 


DOBECKMUN 


The extraordinary sparkle and transparency of Trycite are now joined by new “shrink” qualities that mould it firmly around 
fine fruits and vegetables. The powerful images of freshness and color come through, yet always remain beautifully beyond 
reach. The successful new way to cut damage and. pilferage losses so costly to marketers of everything from peaches to 
pears to onions. Count on Dobeckmun for creative packaging ideas that work harder. THE DOBECKMUN COMPANY, 


A Division of The Dow Chemical Company, Cleveland 1, Ohio - Berkeley 10, California - Offices in most principal cities. 


*T. M. The Dow Chemical Company 


RADIO HOUSEWIVES FAMILY OF 
NETWORK UNDER AGE 50° 3 AND OVER’ 


*Source: Nielsen Radio Index Distribution of a Network's 
Average Audience for all programming excluding religious, 
political and one-time-only programs. Jan.-Feb., 1961. 


IF THE 

YOUNG ADULT 
iS YOUR 
MARKET 


ABC RADIO 
iS YOUR 
NETWORK 
BUY 


ir 


. £8 


Last summer ABC Radio researched the young adult market. Found it big, bountiful 


and burgeoning. Last fall ABC Radio went after the young adult market with program- a BD) i  @ | 

ming and promotion. This spring, for young adults your buy is “Breakfast Club” on ABC 

Radio...‘Flair” on ABC Radio...Sports on ABC Radio... News on ABC Radio. On 

the average — program for program, hour for hour, minute for minute, it costs you FOR A YOUNG ADULT 


less with ABC Radio. Ask your ABC Radio salesman for all the facts and figures. AUDIENCE © 
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. by orderly organization 
of your daily activities— 
TWO PAGES (31/2” x 612”) 
for EACH DAY 


$oestsbeetettiistt 


LEFT ells 5 RIGHT PAGE shows what 
what t ) ppoin you've done—Diary of 
every activity, decision 
agreement and price 
quotation Permanent 
record of all notes and 
memos—Record of per- 
formance and  follow- 


throug 


” Designed by America’s leading creator of work 
aids fer busy executives, the Pocket Day-Timer con- 
tains everything you and your salesmen in the field 
need to increase your sales by efficient and profitable 
time saving and planning 


SET INCLUDES: 


@ Handsome, ultra-thin wal- 
let and bali-point pen 
12 monthly filler books 
with gummed memo slips 
12. monthly file ledger 
folders 
Six year planner 
Address and phone card 
Sturdy file box 


WRITE FOR QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 


30-DAY TRIAL OFFER! 


Try the Pocket Day-Timer on 30 days trial if 
t completely satisfied ist return the unused 
rtions and we w nediately refund pur- 
nase price 


SMM-1 Allentown, Pa 
Day-Timer checked 


Day-Timers, Inc. Dept 


Please end e cket 


3ny month 


‘ 


set—$8.75 
c wallet, fine 
' t point pen $9.75 

plus 10¢ Federal Tax—$9.85 

4 —____- —______ — —— 

Iwith genuine Ghana Cowhide 
| jwallet (rich red-brown), fine-line 
iball-point per $13.75 plus 


|50¢ Federal Tax—$14.25 


ss th genuine English Morocco 

iwallet (black fine-line  ball- 

Ipoint pen $13.75 plus 50¢ 
Federal Tax—$14.25 


ur name 

Firm name 

Address 

ity Zone State 


} Check enclosed $ 


ns 


ship postpaid 
i Invoice plus postage (rated firms only) 
Penna. residents please add 4% sales tax. 
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INDEPENDENT SALESMEN 


Washington—Self-employment _ status 
may become more attractive to sales- 
men if Congress completes legislative 
action on a pension bill already passed 
by the House. The measure would al- 
low the self-employed to defer taxes 
on 10% of income, up to a $2,500 
annual limit, on sums invested in ap- 
proved types of pension plans. Pen- 
sion payments could begin as early 
as age 59%; taxes would then be 
levied on reduced amounts at lower 
rates. Two selling groups—National 
Council of Salesmen’s Organizations 
and Bureau of Salesmen’s National 
Assn.—are among some 70 associations 
which have endorsed the pension pro- 
posal. Liberal senators have killed this 
bill before and may do so again, but 
the 70 trade groups hope to clear this 
big hurdle. 


GROCERY WORKSHOP 


New York—In what is probably a long- 
range effort to pick up more grocery 
advertisers, The New York Times has 
establishec a free “Grocery Research 
Workshop” for the food and grocery 
industry. The workshop offers to both 
advertisers and non-advertisers an 
opportunity to study problems in 
packaging and distribution of food 
products. 

It is being conducted by the Insti- 
tute for Motivational Research under 
Dr. Ernest Dichter. Manufacturers 
may submit requests through their 
N.Y. Times representatives and will 
be accepted on a first-come-first-served 
basis. 


PAN AMERICAN MEETING 


Buenos Aires, Argentina—The second 
annual Pan American Congress of 
Sales Executives is scheduled for 
Buenos Aires on October 22-26. More 
than 600 business executives from all 
over the Americas are expected to 
show up for the 4-day series of dis- 
cussions. One of the hottest items 
on the agenda is the South American 
Common Market. 


HIGH AND FLIGHTY 


New York—When Eastern Air Lines 
advertised its new air-shuttle com- 
muter service between New York, 
Boston and Washington, it promised 
that if there were 96 passengers (air- 
planes on this run have 95 seats) an 
extra section would be flown. Well 
just as the 95th passenger was going 


1961 


aboard, it happened: the 96th pas- 
senger showed up. True to company 
vow, the Eastern operations manager 
beckoned for another airplane and 
crew. And away it flew, that Super-C 
Constellation, with its single passen- 
ger, who must have felt pretty super 
himself. 


NEW CIRCULATION FORM 


New York—Advertisers will be happy 
to see that, as of last month, more 
than 500 publications using Business 
Publications Audits began reporting 
their circulation on a new single 
audit form. Representing a big im- 
provement over the old circulation 
statement, the new form requires 
publications to show both total quali- 
fied paid and total qualified non-paid 
circulation side by side on the same 
sheet. It will also require that pub- 
lications report the U. S. Postal Mail- 
ing Classification which they use. 
Optional for a 2-year transition pe- 
riod, the new procedure will become 
mandatory in June 1963. Some of 
‘he other new requirements will make 
publications with second class mail- 
ing privileges show qualified paid and 
non-paid circulation side by side in 
all breakdowns throughout the form, 
and force publications to check 100% 
of their qualified circulation against 
sources no more than three years old. 


THE EYES HAVE IT 


Washington, D. C.—In some cases it’s 
illegal to drill holes in Swiss cheese— 
so some cheese manufacturers are 
finding out. FDA recently requested 


a 


The Survey Says* 
4 


on the MOVE 


the seizure of three lots of Swiss 
cheese totaling 2,700 pounds because 
it has artificial holes or “eyes.” FDA 
standards established in 1950 require 
the product to have large eyes de- 
veloped throughout the cheese dur- 
ing the curing process. Cheese with 
well-developed shiny eyes receives a 
higher grade and commands a higher 
price than “blind cheese” without 
naturally developed eyes. 

FDA charged that some manufac- 
turers have been using mechanical 
devices to make artificial eyes and 
passing the product off as the real 
thing. 


FILMS IN SUPERS 


Rochester, N. ¥.— One of the more 
recent non-food additions to super- 
market shelves is film supplies. Some 
400 supermarkets in the northeast 
U.S. are carrying Film Service Cen- 
ters for dispensing Kodak film, Polar- 
oid Land film and Sylvania or Gen- 
eral Electric flash bulbs. 


TO PROCESS PUBLICITY 


New York—A system which breaks 
down media into some 2,000 cate- 
gories is now being offered here by 
Public Relations Aids, Inc. Mechan- 
ized in accordance with modern data 
processing principles, the system al- 
lows the PR man to accurately select 
the media that could have an edi- 
torial interest in his marketing pro- 
gram. All the media in the U.S. and 
Canada, and the business, trade and 
professional journals in Western Eu- 
rope have been incorporated into the 
service. 


LADY LIQUOR MARKET 


New York—Distaff buyers are usurp- 
ing another predominantly male func- 
tion—making family liquor purchases 
—and ad media are duly taking note. 
A recent Life magazine study con- 
ducted among middle-income house- 
wives in Queens, Westchester, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, Hartford and At- 
lanta shows that 42% of the women 
do the shopping for the family liquor 
supply. And just recently McCall’s, 
Pageant, True Story and other wom- 
en’s magazines announced that they 
would begin accepting liquor adver- 
tising. 

The Life study corroborates an- 
other study made by Package Store 
Management Magazine last vear 
among 2,300 package stores. This 
showed twice as many women buying 
liquor today as ten years ago. 


OLD WHISKEYS AHEAD 

New York—Schenley Industries, Inc., 
hopes to be the first domestic distiller 
to break the “near monopoly” of for- 
eign producers in the aged-whiskey 
field. Backed by a $21-million adver- 
tising campaign, Schenley is intro- 
ducing whiskeys of ages from seven 
to 15 years to compete with Scotches 
and Canadians whose sales in this 
country have doubled in the past 
decade. Schenley claims a lead of 
two to five years over other U. S. dis- 
tillers in preparedness to launch such 
a program because it has been build- 
ing inventory since 1951. 


SWEET TEETH 


Washington, D.C. — Candy makers’ 
prosperity is affirmed by a recent U.S. 
Dept. of Commerce report showing 
an average 14% increase in sales of 
chocolate products. The increase 
brings candy manufacturer output to 
more than 3 billion pounds or $1.2 
billion in 1960. 


VACATION WITH COMPUTER 


Palm Beach Gardens, Fla.—The vaca- 
tioning businessman of the 1970's will 
take off with his clubs, tackle, and a 
computer console slightly larger than 
a portable radio. This cheerful pre- 
diction was made by John L. Burns, 
president of the Radio Corporation 
of America, at the dedication of the 
new $4-million data processing cen- 
ter here. By plugging into a standard 
telephone outlet and dialing a code 
number, the business executive will 


DESIGNERS WRITE 
SPECIFICATIONS 


SLIDE-CHARTS HELP 
THEM SPECIFY YOU 


Design people are often hard to 
find, hard to see, and hard to in- 
fluence by direct approach. 


But they use handbooks, formulae, 
and involved calculations. And they 
will use a Slide- 
Chart which reduces 
tough problems to 
the move of a slide 
...and gives answers 
in terms of your 
particular product. 


FREE: 36-page booklet “14 Tested 
Ways to Increase Sales...’’ Write: 


PERRYGRAF © 


slide-charts 
product facts at the fingertips 
150-D S. Barrington Ave., Los Angeles 49 
1500-D Madison Street, Maywood, Illinois 
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Young adults are a significant market. They need 
everything. Their purchasing power is considerable. 
And more than 7 of 10 read a newspaper every day. 
Yet you now miss from 62.7% to 81.9% of Chicago’s 
young adults when you advertise in any one Chicago 
daily newspaper. 

It’s clearer now than ever before. It takes two or 
more newspapers to sell Chicago —and the top two for 
the money are the Chicago Sun-Times and Chicago 
Daily News. : 

The new Sun-Times and Daily News rate struc- 
ture, with new combination discounts, gives you Chi- 
cago’s most efficient advertising buy. From 48 to 241 
more readers per dollar, from 28 to 204 more young 
adult readers per dollar than any other two-paper 
combination. 


*“Chicago NOW,” the report on the first Chicago 
market study ever conducted in consultation with the 
Advertising Research Foundation, supplies some re- 
vealing figures—and important new ideas — about 
selling Chicago. If you don’t already have a copy, 
contact your Sun-Times and Daily News representa- 
tive today. He'll also have specific information on 
how recent Chicago rate changes have affected the 
figures in “Chicago NOW.” 


*Based on 1000 line B& W Ad 


FOR THE 


ieemnieemeh i, ee 


CHICAGO 


DailY 
NES 


CHICAGO SUN-TIMES 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


CHICAGO: 401 N. Wabash Avenue, WHitehall 3-3000 
NEW YORK: Time and Life Bldg., Rm. 1708, Circle 6-1919 
DETROIT: Buhl Bidg., Room 1026, WOodward 3-0930 
MIAMI BEACH: Hal Winter Co. 

ATLANTA 

LOS ANGELES Sawyer - Ferguson -Walker Co. 

SAN FRANCISCO 


SUNTIME 


Copyright, 1961, Field Enterprises, Inc. 


MARKETING on the MOVE 
‘(continued) 


be put in instant contact with his 
company’s master data processing 
svstem. For better or worse, soon it 
will be impossible to get away trom 


a 
it all. 


SELLING FOR SUPPER 


Toledo — A new study of the family 
market just released by National 
Family Opinion, Inc., shows that 6 
in every 100 principal family wage 
earners are engaged in sales work of 
some kind—which may clarify why at 
least 6 in everv 100 sales are tougher 
to make. 


STAPLING AT TIFFANY’S 


New York—A stapling tacker is being 
used as the focal point of the diamond 
display at Tiffany & Company’s Fifth 
Avenue store. Although it’s doubtful 
that many men attracted to the 
$13.25 stapler can afford to present 
their ladies with the $40,000 jewelry 
displayed, both Tiffany's and Bostitch, 
manufacturer of the stapling gun, are 
getting a lot of attention from their 
window partnership. 


A NEW ANGLE 


Akron, Ohio—Being run over by a cat 
may seem a long way to go for a good 
photograph, but B. F. Goodrich Co 
officials have endorsed the angle as 
the key to its new 12-week advertising 
campaign. Movie and _ still pictures 
were shot from underneath a special 
glass highway as a test car maneuvered 
through screeching stops and quick 
turns. For Goodrich: the best way to 
show the wear qualities of its tires. 
For the photographers: a pedestrian’s- 
eye view of going the way of all flesh 


TT MADISON AVENUE 
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4ist STREET 


WEST OF MADISON AVENUE 


You don’t have to be far off Madison 
Avenue to be a lot closer to the view- 
point of industrial, commercial, and 
retail buyers...to think in terms of 
clients’ business problems and to weigh 
the returns-value of advertising paid 
for by clients’ hard-earned cash. You 
have to be just far enough away to be 
impervious to the insular thinking of 
those who live in a world where all 
sustenance is drawn from a cauldron 
of pure creativity. 


The Schuyler Hopper Company is stra- 
tegically located, geographically and 
philosophically, just west of Madison 
Avenue—neatly balanced between cre- 
ative ideas and the practical business 
problems of clients and their customers. 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER CO. 


12 East 41st Street (just west of Madison) 
New York 17, New York « LExington 2-3135 


“Advertising that sells by helping people buy” 


How a unique Owens-Illinois model 
helped bring"“glass cans’"to brewers 


Newest beer container on the market is what many 
call the “glass can,” others such names as “Handy” 
or “Shorty” bottle. It combines the advantages of 
glass with the disposal convenience of cans. It’s a 
glass bottle--yet lighter, shorter, more compact than 
any used previously. Already it is the largest volume 
item produced by glass container manufacturers. 

This 3-piece adjustable model of a bottle played a 
big role in its development. 


Owens-Illinois created the first no-return beer bot- 


NO-DEPOSIT, NO-RETURN BOTTLES 


tles in 1935. Since then they have successively devised 
ways to make them lighter and shorter. 

To help them find the best shape to fit brewery 
processing lines, O-I engineers created the model. 
Experiments with it on various types of bottling 
equipment helped in deciding the final shape of the 
new glass bottle. 

This is a typical Owens-Illinois approach. It illus- 
trates why so many new and improved containers 
bear the mark of Owens-Illinois. 


Owens-ILLINOIS 


GENERAL OFFICES 


AN (i) PRODUCT TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


PACIFIC COAST HEADQUARTERS SAN FRANCISCO 


30 
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Mi LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


selling the sales career 


An intriguing question is posed by 
SM’s April 7 cover and Nation’s Busi- 
ness’ May cover on “What’s Hap- 
pened to Salesmanship?” The problem 
has many facets and many of them 
have been neglected over the past 
several decades by over-hungry firms, 
too busy skimming the cream off sales 
for the quick buck to take the time 
to build a sales force soundly. 

I firmly believe that business has 
been too short-sighted to invest in 
publicizing selling—and the advant- 
ages of a career in sales and the re- 
lated fields of merchandising and ad- 
vertising—so that students in high 
school and college, where most deci- 
sions and determinations of a career 
are made, could have the advantages 
spelled out. . 

The surveys show that all levels of 
students look upon selling with 
jaundiced eye; they think of peddling, 
of house-to-house selling. Thus busi- 
ness picks up the odd balls, those who 
for the most part drifted into selling 
rather than having selected it as a 
career and studied and trained for 
it. ea 

Business has no one to blame but 
itself. But it is high time we did 


a 
sales job where it is most 


needed: 
selling quality people, potential busi- 
ness leaders on making this their 
career 

You are in an enviable position to 
do something about it. And I would 


like to help. 
J. Marvin SuHaw 


Chairman of the Board 

The Noxzema Chemical Co 
of Canada Ltd 

Toronto, Canada 


& The editors agree with Mr. Shau 
that one of the big weaknesses in the 
area of marketing manpower today 1s 
the lack of attention given to selling 
“selling” at the high school and col- 
lege levels—reaching the student he- 
fore he has made a career decision. 
Certainly there is much that can 
be done to improve this situation- 
and SM joins Mr. Shaw in wanting 
to help. We would welcome anu con- 
structive ideas from readers. 


‘continuous competition’ 


The editorial “Just How Guilty Are 
the Electric Companies?” [SM, April 
7| has bothered me considerably. . . . 

I fail to follow your logic that 
General Motors could destroy other 
manufacturers if they wanted to, but 
does not do so not because they are 
humane, but “because their enlight- 
ened selfishness tells them that the 
Government surely would move in 


if they became larger in a_ relative 
sense and, therefore, more monopo- 
listic.” 

I am further amazed at your state- 
ment: “I think the electrical com- 
panies received sentences and tongue 
lashings they do not deserve.” 

The law was written to assure con- 
tinuous competition. If there are no 
competitive prices, is there any need 
for salesmen and sales organizations 
or people who read magazines about 
sales management? Is there any need 
for advertising? For research? If 
there is no competition in prices in 
America, is there any need for our 
marketing distribution setup at all? ... 


VERNON W. Cox 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


‘business inquisition’ 


You have rendered business — all 
business—a real service with your 
May 19 article on “The Business In- 
quisition.” We can only hope that 
business, big and little, wakes up 
before it is too late. . 

Unfortunately, business seems to 
have been accumulating trunk-loads 
of excuses, attics full of skeletons, 
and an almost fanatical insistence that 
these abuses did not, could not. and 
therefore do not, exist. . . . Day in 
and day out we pay bribes of one kind 
or another, stretch our consciences in 
compromises and find excuses in the 
professed fact that if we don’t do it 
the competitor will, and we will soon 
be bankrupt 

We in academic circ les have been 
preaching this for some time, but we 
are discounted because, after all, who 
listens to a college professor — the 
impractical people who never met 
a payroll. But you have, and do. 
More power to you! 


Hecror Lazo 


Chairman, Marketing Area 

Graduate School of 
Business Administration 

New York University 

New York, N. Y. 


... 1 agree with what you say. 
I do feel, however, that you are guilty 
of doing what you accuse businessmen 
of doing—namely, fighting back de- 
fensively and petulantly at the Gov- 
ernment’s attitude toward the regu- 
lation of undesirable business prac- 
tices. I refer only to the title of your 
article, “The Business Inquisition,” 
with special emphasis on the word 
“inquisition.” When I looked it up 
in my handy Webster dictionary, I 
found that “inquisition” was not the 
bad word, technically, that I had al- 


a call for 
action 


to all companies 
using 10 or more 
business cars 


Investigate fleetcar leasing — the 
Hertz way, described by leading 
companies as “‘the lowest cost sales- 
insurance we ever took out.” Find 
out how Hertz Fleetcar Leasing 
plans cater to the special needs of 
larger users of business cars. Dis- 
cover how they’re tailored for com- 
panies which best benefit from the 
nation’s most extensive coast-to- 
coast leasing facilities, and from 
operating efficiency perfected over 
30 years. Each ‘‘10-Plus” plan re- 
places your cars with brand-new 
Chevrolets, Corvairs, or other fine 
cars; assumes full responsibility for 
maintenance and repairs; and re- 
duces the many annoying details of 
fleet administration to the writing of 
one budgetable check each month. 
Use coupon below to learn why 
more and more multi-car companies 
agree Hertz Fleetleasing makes the 
best business sense for them. 


HERTZ FLEETCAR LEASING, 

Au. H. F. Ryan, V.P. 

The Hertz Corporation, 660 Madison Ave. 
New York 21, N. Y. Dept, D-77 


Please send me your new fleetcar leasing 
booklet. 


NAME 
POSITION 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


CITY & STATE 
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ways thought. But I am sure many 
people who read this article and see 
the title will feel as I do that you 
are fighting back at the Government 
for its investigation of business prac- 
tices. In reality you are not, but one 
has to read the entire article before 
discovering that you have taken a 
constructive viewpoint of the situa- 
ae 

It seems to me that until business- 
men recognize that this country was 
founded to serve the interests of 
society rather than the interests of 
private business, we shall have diffi- 
culties of this nature. .. . 


SmNEY CLAYTON 


Sidney Clayton & Associates 
Chicago, Ill. 


... It is curious that everybody 
is ready to crack down on business 
at the same time they are willing to 
let up on the greatest price-riggers 
in sight—the labor unions. 

The wage monopoly makes the 
isolated cases of violation by a few 
individuals in business look infinitesi- 
mal indeed. 


EBeN Ropcers, JR. 


Belvedere, Cal 


alook atthe record... 


In your May 19 “Dynamarketer” 
{“A Little Leather, a Lot of Texan”) 
you state: “A recent issue of the com- 
pany’s bimonthly magazine, The 
Leather Craftsman, reported. . . .” 

Ownership of The Leather Crafts- 
man is invested in a_ corporation, 
The Leathercraftsman, Inc., and the 
owners of this corporation are three 
individuals, Belcher, Vance and 
Swain ; 

It is flattering for this little maga- 
zine to be thought of as owned by 
the dynamic Charles David Tandy, 
but you might have had a look at 
the record 


A. G. BELCHER 


Editor 
The Leather Craftsman 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


too much ‘poormouth’ 


Your recent and somewhat con- 
tinuing editorial comment on railroads 
was much in my mind the other day 
when I rode a train from Davenport 
to Chicago: 

The train was 40 minutes late 
getting in to Davenport. 

I had a parlor car seat in Car 61 
[but it] was not on the train... . We 
stopped in Rock Island to pick it up 
and stood for a good half-hour on a 
platform covered with trash and open 


garbage cans while they tried to make 
Car 61 couple correctly. . . . 

At Chicago I waited longer than I 
have waited at any airline terminal 
for my baggage, and then had to pay 
35 cents per bag for having them 
brought to the baggage stand... . 

In both Davenport and Chicago the 
railroad people couldn’t have cared 
less about explaining the difference 
between railroad time and _ local 
ae 

Airlines are doing the business they 
are doing partly because they carry 
people fast—but also because they 
handle your baggage and give you 
service, and because they sweep out 
the place once in a while. 

I think it is high time the railroads 
stopped crying “poormouth” and got 
themselves some ‘maginative talent 
to aggressively sell and to provide 
service. 


WituiAM DEITrENBECK 


Director of Sales Promotion 
Viviane Woodward Corp. 
Panorama City, Cal. 


Tums and dogs 
c/o T. Harry Thompson 

I have just read your May 19 
“Scratch Pad” and want you to know 
[re:dogs and Tums] that my Dober- 
man Pinscher has been eating Tums 
for quite a while and loves them.... 


A reader 


correction 


Your splendid article on Leland 
Lyons, new prexy of Sales and Mar- 
keting Executives, Inc. [They’re in 
the News,” SM, May 19], has one 
inaccuracy. ; 

The first insurance man to be 
president of National Sales Execu- 
tives (recently changed to SME) 
was Harold J. Cummings, President 
of Minnesota Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co.—in 1940-41. 


CHARLES W. ZERWECK 
Vice President 
Slater Food Service Management 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


fan mailbag 


Congratulations to SM for stress- 
ing the integration of marketing. 
This is a far cry from the SM of 
several years ago which seemed to 
separate selling from, say, promo- 
tion and advertising—a shortcoming 
still evident in a number of other 
periodicals. .. . 


Henry G. Burcer 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


McGraw-Hill 
publications read by 
your best customers 
and prospects: 


ARCHITECTURE 
Western Architect & Engineer 


APPLIANCE-RADIO-TV 
Electrical Merchandising Week 


ATOMIC ENERGY 
Nucleonics 


AVIATION 
Aviation Week and Space Technology 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Business Week 


COAL MINING 
Coal Age 


CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
Chemical Engineering - Chemical Week 


CONSTRUCTION ; 
Construction Methods & Equipment 
Engineering News-Record 


DISTRIBUTION-INDUSTRIAL 
Industrial Distribution 

ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION 

AND MAINTENANCE 
Electrical Construction & Maintenance 


ELECTRICAL GOODS 
Electrical Wholesaling 


ELECTRICAL UTILITIES 
Electrical World - Power + Electrical West 


ELECTRONICS 
Electronics 


INSTRUMENTATION AND CONTROL 
Control Engineering 


MANUFACTURING PLANT OPERATION 
Factory 


METAL & NONMETALLIC MINING 
Engineering and Mining Journal 
ERM) Metal & Mineral Markets 


METALWORKING ; ; 
American Machinist/Metalworking Manufacturing 


OFFICE TRAINING } 
Today's Secretary - Business Education World 


PETROLEUM 
National Petroleum News 


POWER ‘ 
Power - Electrical World - Electrical West 


PRODUCT DESIGN 
Product Engineering 


PURCHASING-INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS 
Purchasing Week 


TEXTILES 
Textile World 


TRUCK AND BUS FLEETS 
Fleet Owner 


OVERSEAS PUBLICATIONS 
International Management es 
(Latin America and European Editions) — 
The American Automobile - El Automovil 
Americano . 

Ingenieria Internacional Industria | 
Ingenieria Internacional Construccion 
Metalworking Production (London) 


Census report cs used Oa 
Biggest market ever coming up 


Bumper crop of war babies, now nearing marrying age, 
will hit the market in full force by mid-’60s. 
Offsetting this will be a shortage of middle-age consumers 


one of his 
nts laid dow ahead. 
9 - 


You don’t have to look far to find 
business opportunities today! 


And there’s no better way 


to cover your prospects today... 


quickly...economically... 


successfully...than with consistent 


business publication advertising. 
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Peter Colefax, Chairman and President of American Potash & Chemical Corporation, views advertising’s role in corporate growth: 


“Advertising is essential to support 
$15 million in plant expansion” 


“No single element holds the key to diversifica- 
tion and growth today. Expansion of plant and 
product line requires considerable marketing 
assistance if it is to be fully successful. 

“In our own case, we look to a coordinated 
marketing effort to help realize the potential of 
over $15,000,000 we are investing in 1961 in new 
plant and modernization. Business publication 
advertising is one of the most important parts of 


our marketing program. It is as essential to our 
future as proper plant design or production tools.” 


. McGraw-Hill 
+ 8 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


More than one million key men in business and industry pay to read McGraw-Hill publications. 


Every color of the rainbow — from brilliant hues to 
0 0 U subtle pastels can be printed on clear p¢ thylene film. 


Colorful designs, sales messages and product information on 


your packages produce attractive showcases that 
0 ye y ene draw buyers to your products. 


Polyethylene is economical. Polyethylene is the least 
expensive high clarity film you can buy. It can be pr 

ene offers powerful economically at high speeds, with sharp registration 
and good ink adhesion. Add to this the soft, natural 

sales advantages flexibility and durability of polyethylene and you have a 

versatile packaging material that offers you powerfu 
sales advantages. 
Colorful polyethylene packages are now 
a host of applications, including produce, dairy) 
laundered shirt packaging, and soft goods overwray; 
Packages can be formed on automatic machines 
by heat. 
U.S.I. produces a number of PETROTHENE® resins idea 
suited for producing packaging film of every type 
printed, thick or thin, tough or tearable, slippery or sticky. 
Extruders and converters make these films available ir 
a wide range of thicknesses, with a combination of 
properties to meet your every packaging need 
Discuss your packaging requirements with your film suppli 
He'll be glad to recommend the type of polyethylene 
best suited to your particular application. 


USTRIAL CHEMICALS co. 
9 Perk Aves Wow Yoh IGM Ye 
Branches in principal cities 
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The family IDEA magazine 
June 1961 + 356 


THE FAMILY 
IDEA 
MAGAZINE 


They spring at ‘you from every page of Better 

# Homes and Gardens. Ideas! Just glance through 

a copy. You'll fitd-ideas about travel, food, fur- 

nishings, building, gardening and purposeful put- 

__ fering—all compellingly presented to interest you, 

| your wife, ‘and anyone who is wrapped up in 
iamily living, 

Sixteen miflion men and women of that type 
turn to the pages of BH&G month after month. 

. Actually, during| the year, a third of America— 
the family-centlered, top-spending third—looks to 
Better Homes and Gardens for ideas about what 
to-do and what to buy for happier family life, at 

. home or away from home. 

And all this makes BH&G a very profitable 
placegfor advertisers-to be. Meredith of Des Moines 
... America’s biggest publisher of ideas for today’s 
living and tomorrow’s plans. 


Where America ’ ve | CONTEST 
«shops for IDEAS WR, Coherent 
| that make SALES , ae . 


ye : 4 _ COOKOL 
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| | 7 good-neighbor 


policy 


IDEAS IN ACTION 


GD for colorful blending 
| lof old and new 
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Bright, practical tricks 
smarten up kitchen 


Even a tiny, run-of-the-mill kitchen develops 
personality with a generous use of dramatic 
accessories — and careful planning for every 
inch of space. Here, the happy Mexican theme 
was triggered by the sink’s color; corner space 
snaps to attention with a wall-hung desk, 
bought unpainted. 


ee ee ee 


Storage wall made from 
next-to-nothing 


Here, steel pipe and woad shelves were used 
to good: advantage to make room for interest 
ing knickknacks, plants and books. Colors, of 
course, are tued to the rest of the room. 


Planning a promotion in the Pacific Northwest? 


Home 
Furnishings 
& Appliance 

Sales 

$18.6 

Million 


1 Tacoma must be covered if you want full selling 
m™ effectiveness in the Puget Sound Circle—biggest 
market north of San Francisco. 


Tacoma can be covered only by the Tacoma News 
Tribune—delivering 82.1%* coverage of the metro 


W hington State’s Puget z » ‘ 

Sound Circle is a vital, grow- area. No outside daily (or combination) can provide you 
ng, concentrated varket. In Ps P ° 

nailing dks dead Seems aii with merchandisable coverage in the Tacoma market. 
tribution, sales, and merchan *Newspaper Rates and Data 
lising forces cover both Seattle 


nd 7 Your advertis TACOMA NEWS TRIBUNE —An “A” schedule must. 
ng n t ck he ime. That 
ma is an essential Circulation now more than 86,000. 
on ery Pacific North » 1 4 ‘ 
ciated: dibialtil Ask the man from Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Company. 
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A prominent psychiatrist documents an alarming trend among 


executives and would-be executives: a compulsion to work far 


beyond reasonable limits. Habit-forming, cumulative, it plays 


havec with the victim’s health and relationships with others. 


By NELSON BRADLEY, M.D. 


Society's unquestioned acceptance 
of the work-addicted executive is, to 
the psychiatrist, frightening: The drug, 
alcohol and gambling addicts are uni- 
versally deplored. But the work ad- 
dict? He’s roundly applauded for his 
achievement, as he should be — if the 
achievement could be viewed by it- 
self. But the price the work addict 
and his family must pay? It’s very, 
very high. 

There is little doubt that this new 
type of addict exists, He is just as 
self-destroying, just as damaging to 
the family relationship as the neu- 
rotic, alcoholic, or gambling addict. 
The work addict’s only edge on other 
types of addicts is time — it takes 
longer for him to develop. 

And the work addict is usually an 
executive. 

Let’s get our semantics straight: 
“Addiction” is a nasty word. It sug- 
gests a surrender of will power, an 
admission of inadequacy and a fright- 
ening weakness. It suggests an un- 
happy picture of despondency, degra- 
dation and failure. 

But while “addict” commonly means 
the habitual user of drugs, the alco 


holic or the compulsive gambler, the 
word has subtly widened its connota- 
tions. Excessive behavior of practi- 
cally any kind begets addiction. Today 
we have a 20th century phenomenon 
—the work addict. As with the other 
classifications of addicts, he is the last 
to admit that he is “hooked.” 

It is a hard job to define excessive 
behavior and then to convince an ex- 
ecutive of his susceptibility. Look, 
for example, at the alcoholism prob- 
lem: How can we tell the difference 
between a social drink, or two or 
three, and the beginnings of alcoholic 
involvement? With the work addict, 
definition is even harder. How can 
we distinguish between an_ honest 
day’s work and true work addiction? 

This is the way the psychiatrist 
looks at it: For the drinker anything 
above the one or two drinks necessary 
to gain relaxation he legitimately may 
seek is excessive behavior. It borders 
on the alcoholic involvement level. 

In the case of the executive and 
his workload, I believe that anything 
over a 40-hour work week is exces- 
sive behavior—particularly in this day 
of good corporate organization and 
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THE 
WORK 
ADDICT 


continued) 


extremely competent «subordinates. 

You may ask about someone such 
as the grocery man who works 70 
hours a week. This certainly appears 
to be excessive behavior, but is it? 
Not at all! This man must work such 
hours in order to run his business. He 
has no choice. So his behavior is logi- 
cal, as opposed to the executive who 
drives himself far past the normal 
limits his job should demand. Take 
the grocer again: He often finds he 
has little business before 10:00 a.m. 
Accordingly, he opens at that hour. 
If he is a work addict—and I’m sure 
there are grocers who are—he'll open 
at 7:30 every day but Sunday, re- 
gardless of what he knows to be the 
traffic patterns in his store. 

One of the more subtle definitions 
of work addiction can be expressed 
as follows: We are working exces- 
sively, we are addicted, when we're 
doing the right thing for the wrong 
reason. No one says work in itself is 
bad; the grocer works hard and this 
is good and necessary. So he seldom 
suffers from the hidden unidentifiable 
anxieties, frustrations and feelings of 
inadequacy that characterize so many 
executive work addicts. 


& The after-work drink is a surface 
attempt to relax as others do. Many 
non-work-addicted executives un- 
doubtedly do achieve this result with- 
out risk. But the pattern alters, be- 
comes excessive behavior, and work 
addiction symptoms appear when 
there is no relaxation — merely a mo- 
mentary dulling of deeper feelings of 
hostility, inadequacy and dependency 
In short, when the alcohol is simply 
an unsuccessful attempt to fill a void 
in the man’s life 

Recognizing this substitution for 
what it is is another story. Ask an 
apparently work-addicted executive 
about his excessive hours and he will 
always find a reason for them. “We're 
setting up a new sales office in St. 
Louis — these reports must be evalu- 
ated; a decision must be reached to- 
night.” Trace the replies back, and 
with surprising frequency you will 
discover that the events leading to the 
rush have actually been instigated by 
the man himself. 
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Careful analysis, of course, can de- 
termine the degree of self-instigation 
as opposed to legitimate business pres- 
sure. The accurate drawing of the 
fine line of difference is crucial. 

In the case of the addict, you're 
liable to hear such phrases as: “Haven't 
had a vacation in four years”; or, “I'd 
love to get away for a week but 
there isn't a chance with the new 
quota control system. * 

Often such replies are little more 
than stock heroics. So many execu- 
tives believe —or want to believe — 
that the company could not possibly 
function without them. 

Generally, this is a fiction: The 
executive, subconsciously at least, 
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knows it. This in turn feeds the ad- 
dictive pathology. Such grandiose 
views on the part of executives never 
cease to amaze me. They are com- 
pletely irrational. How many com- 
panies have gone out of business with 
the retirement of one of their key 
executives? 

What such a delusion boils down 
to is the need for rationalization on 
the part of the addicted executive. 
The rationalization satisfies him and 
feeds his conscious desire to be ad- 
mired. 

The addict can, in turn, create 
others like him, or attempt to. He 
often encourages his subordinates to 
work according to his own addictive 
pathology. This is precisely like the 
alcoholic who is insulted if you refuse 
to have a drink with him. By joining 
him you make his actions respectable 
for him. 

Even though dedication-to-job is 
extolled in our culture, there are signs 
that this rush-to-the-grave (for such it 
can be) is wearing thin. Not so much 
in the mind of the work addict, but 
from the point of view of his family. 
Particularly his wife. She often fails 
to see the percentage of such frantic 
behavior. Premature widowhood or 
life with a distraught husband holds 
little attraction for the healthy woman. 


> Why is it so hard to pin down 
excessive behavior in this area? We 
all work. No one who works can 
point a finger without jeopardizing 
his own position. Questions of one’s 
disinterest, laziness arise. To put it 


simply: I cannot question your work 
habits if you are obviously successful 
in your job performance and personal 
status. 

But there are recognizable symp- 
toms that characterize the work ad- 
dict. 

. . . The thought of a 3-day week- 
end causes him uneasiness. His sub- 
conscious knows that he will be cut 
off from the driving involvement of 
daily work. His fierce desire for work 
will be frustrated. He becomes jit- 
tery at the thought of enforced inac- 
tivity. 

. . . An impending vacation mag- 
nifies his symptoms because of an 


ADDICTION 


Course of Addiction 


Drugs 
Alcohol 


Craving 


Work 


even longer hiatus. When he’s on va- 
cation, new symptoms appear. He 
compensates by doing house chores 
at a furious rate, or at least with a 
steady, driving hand. (A remodeling 
project will be pursued into the night. 
If he’s a golfer, it is always 18 holes, 
never nine. Often it’s 36. Whatever 
his diversion, he applies himself at 
the same addictive rate.) 

On weekday evenings, the 
symptoms may take another tack. The 
urge for substitute activity crops up 
in several ways. When the durg ad- 
dict is temporarily withdrawn he 
shows apprehension, anxiety, irra- 
tional behavior and a host of other 
disturbances. The work addict shows 
characteristic withdrawal symptoms, 
too—restlessness, irritability, nervous- 
ness, preoccupation and even a meas- 
ure of irrational behavior. Consider 
the case of the executive who knows 
his wife must plan during the day in 
order to care for the family as well 
as prepare the meals. Yet, he is 
usually surprised when he finds she 
is angry if he arrives home later than 
expected. From his viewpoint there’s 
nothing wrong with a relaxing drink 
or a cup of coffee on the way home. 
But when he gets home punctually, 
heroically, I might add, he is upset if 
dinner isn’t ready. 

Work addiction continues to bear 
close resemblance to other forms of 
addiction. After withdrawal, drug or 
alcohol addicts usually return to the 
excessive behavior which caused their 
fall. The work addict invariably slides 
easily back into his frenzied work 
habits after a vacation or an enforced 
rest on doctor’s orders. 

Instead of craving drug or drink, 
the work addict redevelops his in- 


voluntary and compulsive planning. 
He is preoccupied with anticipation 
of the workload ahead. Fortunately 
(actually unfortunately for him), there 
is always a ready supply of work to 
feed his addiction, in contrast to that 
of the drug addict, for whom supply 
is a constant concern. 

Like the true drug or alcohol ad- 
dict, whose tolerance of the barbitu- 
rate or alcohol is extremely high, the 
work addict is (physically, at least) 
able to stand the terrific pace. The 
rest of us sit back in awe of his 
achievement. These people seem to 
disregard the ordinary fatigues of life. 
Beneath the surface, however, the 
damage is building. 


> The work addict never stops sub- 
stituting activities as a cover-up for 
hidden hostilities. Or inadequacies. 
The evening paper is a fine example 
of this. Many men read the news- 
paper from a gem iie desire to learn 
the day’s happenings. Not our man! 
He feels a tremendous need to read 
the evening newspaper as soon as he 
gets home. His wife doesn’t object 
strenuously to this but she would like 
some measure of his attention, as 
would his children. His good sense 
takes over; he puts down the paper 
and plays with the kids or talks to 
her. But note: The moment the pres- 
sure is off, he again reaches for the 
paper. 

Let’s not forget the before-dinner 
cocktail. It can present another com- 
pensating substitution. It .can be a 
good thing if it isn’t abused. But the 
regularity and often the sheer num- 
ber of drinks automatically consumed 
indicates that this man could not even 
digest his dinner without them. 
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On the subject of the social drink, 
it’s interesting to note that, while the 
drug or alcohol addict does not tend 
to substitute for his habits, the work 
addict does because, as an executive, 
he is socially able and compulsively 
stimulated to do so. It’s also interest- 
ing to discover that instances of com- 
plete withdrawal during temporary 
inactivity do occur. They come in the 
form of indifference manifested as a 
subconscious objection to a work cut- 
off. The work addict will lie around 
doing absolutely nothing. 

Partying is often the week-end sub- 
stitute. The weekday evening party 
becomes a full-scale party on the 
week-end — at the work addict’s own 
instigation. For he’s aware of what 
the week end will do to him. He ar- 
ranges, days in advance, for needed 
activity. Should plans go awry, he 
suffers doubly out of frustration. 

The substitution technique is gen- 
erally only relatively successful, as it 
is with most self-administered treat- 
ment. By Sunday evening he’s like 
a caged bear. Even his wife, though 
she may have vague apprehension at 
his surface behavior, really doesn’t 
know the extent of his addiction. She 
has no idea that the man is suffering. 

Unfortunately, the executive doesn’t 
tend to be demonstrative. His high 
intelligence and superior control en- 
able him to cover up his inner strug- 
gles. He gives himself away, how- 
ever, by several telltale signs. When 
he’s watching TV he'll be doing some- 
thing else, scanning a magazine, clip- 
ping his nails, making some kind of 
notation. 

Are there any corrective steps the 
addicted executive can reasonably be 

(continued on page 72) 
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Leisure Market Series—PART 6 


Americans on the Move: 


$20-Billion Market 


As the world gets smaller, travel gets easier. Since War's end, 
Americans have been better able to indulge their notorious 
wanderlust: They have more leisure, more money, more ways of 
getting places. And those companies and services that have the 


knowhow to cater to Americans-on-the-move are getting rich. 


= BECOMING HARDER to find 
a place to get away from it all. 
Still, Americans are trying. 

No matter what the motivation that 
impels them, Americans are getting 
away by private car, commercial air- 
line and private plane, steamship, 
train and bus. They're going to Eur- 
ope and Arizona, to Colonial Williams- 
burg and Hawaii and Bolivia. In the 
process, in 1959, they spent $17.6 bil- 
lion on the domestic front, according 
to the research department of Curtis 
Publishing Co. And the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce says Americans 
traveling overseas spent another $2.4 
billion. This year they'll spend more 
-much more. 

Catering to the American appetite 
for travel has become Big Business to 
a lot of people, both likely and un- 
likely. 

More than 50% of U. S. families 
take vacation pleasure trips each year 
The average family takes 1.8 trips an- 
nually. When that family hits the trail 
there’s an average of 2.5 persons on 
the trip. Projected to a national basis, 
this means that 22.1 million U. S. 
families take 38 million vacation trips 
—for a market of 99 million vacation- 
ers. All of them need places to sleep, 
eat, play and spend money for every- 
thing from toothbrushes to mobile 
trailers. 

How big is the market? Just for the 
more obvious things Americans take 
with them or buy when they get there. 
these figures stand out: ‘Last year 
itchy-footed Americans sank $35 mil 
lion on swimsuits. (A decade before 
they spent “only” $28 million.) They 
protected their eyes from too-dazzling 
views with $10 million worth of sun- 
glasses. On cameras and films they 
paid out $55 million (up $15 million 
from 1950). For luggage they passed 
over the counter $250 million. 

Let’s break down such sums a little 
more meaningfully in, say, Florida: In 
1959 that state, which snaps at a 
tourist like a hungry trout, wanted to 
know what the tourist was doing to 
keep the Florida economy healthy. 
The State’s Development Commission 
Study came up with such figures as 
these: Tourists to Florida spent almost 
$417 million on lodging; they ate and 


FUN IN THE SUN .. . and dollars in the coffers. This motel, complete with 
swimming pool, is typical of the luxurious establishments already up, or going 
up, from coast to coast. They’re constantly buying, building, replacing. 


AWAY FROM HOT ASPHALT and into the clouds. It’s nice traveling if you 
can get it. And manufacturers like Cessna, whose Sky Hawk this is, are 
enticing more and more well-heeled Americans into their trim, swift craft. 
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FEET ON THE GROUND: With the growth of national and state parks, lots of 
Americans prefer to take the family vacationing in the great outdoors. They 
are providing makers of tents, cots, cooking equinment with a sales boom. 
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YOU CAN TAKE IT WITH YOU, in a trailer. This type offers travelers a home 


on the road and the family car can pull it. Mobile home 


d 


have ¢ a 


minor design revolution in non-break china, furniture that’s compact and tough. 


Americans on the Move 


drank away almost $323 million in 
restaurants. They dazzled the natives 
by buying close to $128 million worth 
of Florida jewelry and souvenirs. Even 
the doctors and lawyers came in for 
some of the money. These two pro- 
fessions collected about $45 million. 
Utilities (telegraph and other) ex- 
tracted almost $31 million. Cosmetics, 
drugs, tobacco, photographic supplies, 
ete., accounted for $72 million-plus. 

To top it off, Florida received more 
than $76 million in sales taxes and 
other direct taxes for tourists in 1959. 

When Americans take off they use 
everything but a dog sled to get 
where they're going. 

In 1953, 83% of them did it by 
auto. In 59 the figure dropped 3% 
as people used other methods of 
travel. The trains and busses also lost 
customers: Train travel dropped from 
14.3% to 9%; busses went down from 
11.4% to 7%. Everything else that 
moves—and costs—reaped increases. In 
‘53 only 4.8% took to planes. In ’59, 
12% decided to fly. Ships rang up a 
04% increase for 2% of the transport 
business 

And where did these travelers stay, 
enroute, and after they got where they 
were going? On our shores, in 1959, 
40% of them stayed at motels along 
the way. In 1953 a mere 10.7% of 
travelers chose motels. Hotels lost 
ground; the second home showed an 
increase. Some 6% of Americans 
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(continued) 


chose to camp out. And to do it they 
bought enough bug bombs, blankets, 
roof carriers for the car, cook-out 
equipment, to have paid for more 
luxurious shelter. 


> We're going farther and farther 


afield when we go. Some 16% of 
total vacation trips, or pushing 6.5 
million people, went 1,000 or more 
miles from home for diversion. 

All this on our native shores. In 
1959 travel to Europe by U.S. citi- 
zens accounted for 727,094 trips, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Department of 
Justice, Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service. And American Express 
tells us that this year some 150,000 
Americans plan to visit the Far East 
and South Pacific. 

The airlines are pushing their 
sales by offering off-season, reduced 
economy-class air fares, off about 
35% from regular fare, for large 
groups of travelers. (The Rotarians, 
for instance, took advantage of such 
promotion by holding their 52nd 
Rotary International Convention in 
Tokyo last month. Some 6,000 Ro- 
tarians from 110 countries came. ) 

And there’s a happy word from 
American Express for the American 
marketing world: With the arrival of 
the mass jet air age, per capita ex- 
penditure is expected to decline. There 
will be more travelers to foreign 
countries, but they'll spend less time 
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and less money on the trips. Which 
means they'll have more to spend 
here —and extra days in which to 
spend it. 

Abroad or at home, travel during 
the next decade is expected to double. 
The world is shrinking. A century 
ago it took ten days to get to London 
from New York. You can do it in 
a bit over six hours today. 

Americans have more time for va- 
cations: According to National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, as late as 
1947, 73.7% of salaried workers got 
only two weeks’ vacation. A scant 
21% got three weeks. By 1956 the 
picture was startlingly different. Al- 
most two-thirds (62.5%) got a 3-week 
holiday with pay and 21.7% were 
getting four weeks. 

Look, too, at what is happenin, to 
the money we Americans will have 
to spend. In 1950 only 6% of us 
earned more than $10,000 a year. By 
1970 there should be 23% who will 
be pulling down a 5-figure salary. 
And another 22% are expected to 
earn more than $7,500 a year. As 
family income rises, trips and vaca- 
tion days increase. The Travel Mar- 
ket, in a survey, showed that among 
people earning less than $5,000 a 
year, the average number of vaca- 
tion days per family was 15.9 But 
among those earning $15,000 and 
over, the figure was 29.1. Down the 
line, those earning from $7,000 to 
$9,999 had 21.1 days in which to 
play. 

With it all, we Americans are firm 
believers in spending enough to en- 
sure a good time on vacation. Curtis 
Publishing found that the higher the 
educational background, the more the 
family spent on a vacation, even 
where income was the same as that 
of less-well-educated people. Among 
college grads earning between $7,000 
and $9,999 in 1959 an average of 
$411 was spent on the family vaca- 
tion. The high school grad, or better, 
spent exactly the same. But among 
those families eaming the same 
amount but with less than four years 
of high school, the figure was only 
$373. And marketers, take note: 
Fewer and fewer Americans are fail- 
ing to get through high school. 

Now what is all this doing to 
create new markets for American 
business? Plenty. Let’s look at a few 
markets and industries the travel 
mania has opened. 


Motels 
Tourist Court Journal has been 
keeping count on the growth of the 
industry it serves. Its figures show 
that in 1938 there were 20,000 motor 
courts. Most were simple places offer- 
(continued on page 62) 


Sales Potentials: 


Third Quarter Looks Good 


While no great boom is likely over the coming months, marketers 


can count on—and should plan for—a vigorous business upturn. 


The current business upturn is de- 
veloping faster than many business- 
men had anticipated, and optimism 
about the sales potentials ahead is on 
the rise. 

In fact, for the upcoming third 
quarter the Board of Analysts of Fu- 
ture Sales Ratings foresees an over- 
all 3.2% rise in U.S. retail sales. That 
would make the quarter ahead the 
biggest third quarter in business 
history. 

Possible snags to this attainment 
would be the development of a long, 
back-breaking auto strike this sum- 
mer, or a sudden, massive cancella- 
tion of defense contracts, neither of 
which is considered likely. 

The remainder of the year is ex- 
pected to produce record-breaking 
gross national product and personal 
spending, with the autumn and 
Christmas seasons reeching strong 
new highs. Moreover, as things look 
now, the first half of ‘62, may very 
well top all records for the first six 
months of any year. 

In line with this optimistic outlook, 
the majority of the 116 industries 
listed in this month’s Future Sales 
Ratings chart (see facing page) get 
{-star or better ratings, signifying a 
Very Good Relative Outlook. The 
board’s 312 economists and market- 
ing men give increased third-quarter 
ratings (shown by up-pointing ar- 
rows) to 26 industries, decreased 
ratings (shown by down-pointing ar- 
rows) to two. For the 12-month out- 
look, 13 industries go up, none go 


By PETER B. B. ANDREWS 
Chairman, Future Sales Ratings Board 


down. The lower ratings, rather than 
being signs of trouble ahead, simply 
reflect the rising comparative base of 
sales, making large gains in 1961 over 
60 more difficult to attain. 

The foundation for expected sales 
highs is the forthcoming over-all im- 
provement in business, as well as a 
firm, new-high buying power ahead 
for consumers and businessmen. Most 
encouraging signs are: 

e Government spending—Federal, 
state and local—promises to reach a 
sharp, new peacetime peak, while 
money rates will be kept down. 

e Employment and wages have 
reached new highs, and promise to 
increase more sharply as Government 
plans to aid depressed areas, re-train 
and relocate workers go into effect. 


e Personal disposable income is rec- 
ord-breaking, while corporate profits 
are rebounding from their recent de- 
clines. 

e Liquid-asset positions (and there- 
fore buying power) of both con- 
sumers and businessmen have never 
been stronger. 

e There’s a great variety of new prod- 
ucts constantly coming to, and stimu- 
lating, the markets. 


e Record-breaking growth in popula- 
tion generates an ever-rising market 
base. Farm population is shrinking 
but its income is growing. 

¢ Optimism is evident in rising out- 
lays for new plant and equipment as 


Sales 


well as for unprecedentedly high 
spending for research and devel- 
opment. 

With all these factors in an up- 
trend, the eventual business strength 
for the remainder of ’61 will be up to 
marketers, and the force they exert to 
move products. 


> As a result of soaring population 
in need of more streets, roads, sewage 
systems, recreational facilities, etc., 
state and local spending for the first 
half of 61 jumped to an all-time peak 
annual rate over $50  billion—about 
$4 billion more than in the first half 
of ’60. There'll be no slackening of 
this growth in months ahead. 

The Federal-spending curve also is 
up sharply. Actual expenditures rise 
less rapidly than Government con- 
tract awards, but in the first half of 
this year Federal cash outlays were 
running at an annual rate about $6 
billion higher than that of the com- 
parable ’60 period. 

An additional boost to the rising 
economy is expected from President 
Kennedy’s multi-billion-dollar spend- 
ing proposals, as they are enacted 
(even if only in part) into law. Higher 
spending is recommended in space, 
defense and foreign aid, but analyzing 
only the scheduled expansion of pro- 
grams already in effect, it appears that 
a minimum $6-billion-a-year increase 
in Federal spending is likely over the 
next two years. 

Gross national product, covering all 
the nation’s spending for goods and 
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services, rose vigorously in the sec- 
ond quarter of this year, with the up- 
trend likely to carry strongly into the 
third and fourth quarters of "61. In 
fact, for the fourth quarter a new 
high annual rate of at least $526 bil- 
lion should be reached. This would 
be about a $26-billion jump over the 
$499.8-billion average gross national 
product of the first quarter of this year. 

Stimulating to markets is the con- 
tinued strong uptrend in our popula- 
tion and the rising buying power of 
that population. Our population now 
exceeds 183.5 million, up more than 
15 million people from the total just 
five vears ago 

While unemployment is high, em- 
ployment in total is at a new peak at 
mid-year 1961, and, on a seasonally- 
adjusted basis, it is pointing substan- 
tially higher. Average weekly earn- 
ings of production workers in manu- 
facturing industries, moreover, are at 
new highs over $92, compared with 
average weekly earnings of $90.91 in 
1960, $83.50 in 58 and $64.71 in 51. 

Disposable personal income, rep- 
resenting spendable income of the 
public after taxes, is now running at 
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a new-high annual rate over $366 bil- 
lion. This compares with an average 
of $354.2 billion for the year 1960, 
$317.9 billion in ’58 and $227.5 bil- 
lion in 51. Further new highs appear 
a certainty in the months ahead. 


> The present high purchasing power 
of the consumer is impressively aug- 
mented by a new summit in the liquid- 
asset position of consumers. Financial 
assets and liabilities of individuals as 
of mid-year ’61 are estimated as fol- 
lows: currency —$26 billion; demand 
deposits—$55 billion; time and sav- 
ings deposits—$102 billion; savings 
shares—$69 billion; U.S. savings bonds 
—$47 billion; other U.S. Government 
bonds—$28 billion, state and _ local 
Government bonds—$29 billion; cor- 
porate and other securities—$419 bil- 
lion; insurance reserves—$97 billion; 
insured pension reserves—$20 billion; 
non-insured pension reserves—$35 bil- 
lion; Government insurance and pen- 
sion reserves—$71 billion . . . adding 
up to total financial assets of $998 
billion. 

Against this, the financial liabilities 
of individuals break down as follows: 
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WILLIE SUTTON 


“That's Where the Money Is... . “ 


When the cops finally caught up with this famous 
bank robber and hauled him away, one of the re- 
porters asked him, “Willie, how come you only held 
up banks?” His answer was a gem—and qualifies him 


for our Masters series. Willie said, “That’s where the 


Marketers who dissipate their energy on fringe 
prospects would do well to consider Willie’s philoso- 
phy. Blithely disregarding the need for research that 
could well establish the true nature of their markets, 
many companies prefer the more expensive policy of 


holding fast to “the way we've always done it.” 


This series is conducted for Sales Management by Zenn 
Kaufman, New York sales consultant. Nominations welcome. 
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$140 billion in mortgage debt, $55 
billion in consumer debt and $5 bil- 
lion in securities loans--for a total of 
$200 billion. Taking the $200-billion 
liabilities from the $998 billion of 
financial assets, the net equity of in- 
dividuals comes to $798 billion. This 
is more than 31% times total national 
retail sales of everything in 1960! 

For additional perspective, the $798 
billion of individuals’ net financial as- 
sets at the present time compares with 
$771.5 billion at the end of 1980, 
$720.4 billion at the end of ’58 and 
$566 billion at the end of 751. 

Similarly, the business income situ- 
ation is improving, while corporation 
balance sheets are in the aggregate 
stronger than ever before. Corporate 
profits, which totaled $22.8 billion 
after taxes in 1960—down one bil- 
lion dollars from the preceding year— 
had skidded under a $21-billion an- 
nual rate in early ’61, but are now in 
a substantial uptrend. During the re- 
cession, management has been slash- 
ing costs. This, along with increased 
sales and somewhat higher prices, will 
help profits, even though labor costs 
and taxes continue to squeeze. 

As in the case of the consumer, 
financial assets of business at mid- 
vear 61 stand at a strong new high. 
U.S. corporations have $295 billion of 
current assets, including $57 billion 
in cash and equivalent. Against that 
are $158 billion of current liabilities, 
leaving new-high net working capital 
of $137 billion. This compares with 
$132.5 billion at the end of 60, $118.7 
billion at the end of °58 and $86.5 
billion at the end’of ‘51. 


> Strong business finances mean that 
internal financing may suffice in many 
cases for the inventory buildup and 
heavier capital spending ahead. But, 
if businesses wish to borrow, they may 
do so at lower rates and from larger 
loanable totals than last vear’s. 

An inventory rebound is likely to 
sharpen the production uptrend in 
months ahead. A considerable part of 
last year’s recession was caused by 
inventory cutbacks, but as factories 
and distributors now enlarge their 
stocks, the gains in production could 
outpace the final demand at retail. 

Spending for plant and equipment, 
as well as for research and develop- 
ment, is headed upward for the re- 
mainder of this year and into °62, 
even without the special efforts of the 
Federal Administration to spur busi- 
ness outlavs through tax credits. From 
a $33.8-billion annual rate of spend- 
ing for new plant and equipment in 
the second quarter of 61, a step-up 
is coming to approximately $34.5 bil- 
lion in the third quarter and close to 
about a $35-billion rate in the fourth 


In the 116-industry table below, the sales prospect rating has just been raised when the 
arrow 7 next to the %& points up. The arrow | pointing down means the rating has just been 
decreased. All other ratings are unchanged from the previous quarter. 


Advertising 

Air Conditioning 

Air Transportation 

Aircraft Sales 

Atomic Energy 

Auto Sales (New) 

Auto Sales (Used) 

Auto Service & Parts 

Auto Tires 

Baking 

Banks (Revenue) 

Beer 

Boating 

Building (Heavy) 

Building (Residential!) 

Candy & Chewing Gum 

Canned Fruits & Vegs. 

Cereals 

Chemicals 

Cigarettes 

Cigars 

Clothing (Men's, Women's 
& Children's) 

Coal (Anthracite) 

Coal (Bituminous) 

Coin Machine Sales 

Commercial Printing 

Cosmetics 

Cotton Textiles 

Dairy Products 

Department Stores 

Diesel Engines 

Dinnerware 

Drugs & Medicines 

Dry Cleaning 

Education 

Electrical Eq. (Industrial) 

Electrical Eq. (Consumer) 

Electronics (Military) 

Exports 

Farming 

Flour 

Food Processing 

Furs 

Gasoline & Oil 

Glass & Materials 

Government Procurement 

Groceries 

Hardware 

Hotels 

House Furnishings, Floor 
Coverings, Furniture, etc. 

Household Products ( Misc.) 

Imports 

Instalment Financing 

Insurance ; 

Jewelry & Watches 

Laundries 

Liquor (Alcoholic) 


Relative 


AMMPOHANG® GOPPTNAPOSH MON AMOMOPOSmMmMoOOND QOSAmMMOPIOMOMPmP NOMOD 


Key to Relative Size Ratings 
(By Industry sales volume) 


A—$10 Billion and Over 

B—$7 Billion to $10 Billion 
C—$4 Billion to $7 Billion 
D—$2 Billion to $4 Billion 
E—$1 Billion to $2 Billion 


wk 
kk 


F—One-Half Billion to $1 Billion k* 
G—Under a Half-Billion Dollars * 


ales 
Prospect 


totboIok 
ot tok 
toto ok 
otk 
otbotok 
tok 
etek 
toto 
to tok 
tok 
took 
toktok 
tote 
took 
OIC tk 
toktek 
to tok 
oko 
JOO IO 
tobe 
tok 


tote 
* 
tok Ik 
tok 
tote 
tototok 
Said 
toto 
tok 
toto 
totok 
Pie toe 
tek kok 
tot kk 

0 otok 
Miotkotok 
tok tok 
Dike 
toto 
tok 
tok tok 
ek 
tet kek 
tok 
tot tk 
tok otk 
tot tk 
toto 


kkk 
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wk 
xk 
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Luggage P 
Lumber & Wood Products 
Machine Tools 
Machinery (Agric.) 
Machinery (Ind'l.) 
Materials Handling 
Meats 

Medical and Dental Care 
Metal Containers 
Metals (Non-Ferrous) 
Missiles and Rockets 
Motion Pictures 
Musical Instruments 
Office Equipment 

Oil Burners 

Oil (Cooking) 

Oil Equipment 
Packaging & Containers 
Paint 

Paper & Products 
Personal Care 
Photographic Supplies 
Plastics 

Plumbing & Heating 


Printing & Publishing Equip. 


Radios 

Railroad Equipment 
Railroads 
Refrigerators 


| Restaurants & Bars 
| Restaurant Equipment 
Rock Products (Incl. Cement) 


Rubber Products 


| Security Financing 


Shipbuilding 

Shoes 

Silk Textiles . 

Silverware 

Soap 

Soft Drinks 

Sports & Sporting Goods 
Steel & Iron 


| Sugar 
| Surgical Equipment 


Synthetic Textiles 
Television 

Toothpaste & Mouthwashes 
Toys & Games 

Trailers (Auto) 

Travel & Vacations 

Travel Overseas 


| Trucks .. 
| Utilities (Electric) 


Utilities (Gas) 
Utilities (Telegraph) 
Utilities (Telephone) 


| Vacuum Cleaners 
| Washers (Household) 
| Woolens & Worsteds 


Key to Sales Prospect Ratings 


—Very Good Relative Outlook 
—Good (Medium) Relative Outlook 
—Fair Relative Outlook 

—Least Impressive Relative Outlook 


Relative 
Size 
Rating 
(See 
Above 
Key) 


ONONADTOTCOPFOMAMMOMPOAAMADOH DAGCOMEMSONTNOMAGCOMMOAMONAMGNMOA DO AmnrEa 


F 


ales 
Prospect 
Rating for 
Next 12 
Mos. (See 


(All ratings are relative to the median (***), 
which indicates approximately no change in relation 
to the corresponding period of the preceding year.) 
wkkkk—Best Relative Outlook 


Above Key) 


Sok tok 
tote 
otoiotok 
 aoaoded 
fete 
took 


Note: Future Sales Ratings are especially copyrighted by SALES MANAGEMENT, 630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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There's a better way 
to reach the 


Pipe Line Market 


The pipe line industry is a big, world- 
wide market with widely scattered buy- 
ing authority. Purchasing influence extends 
through engineers, executives, division man- 
agers, spread superintendents, maintenance 


supervisors, and pipe line contractors. All © 


enter the buying picture. 


The best way to reach this scattered 
market is through the Pipe LINE CATALOG. 
Thousands of key men throughout the world 
rely on this one-volume equipment-service 
reference. It is the buying-action catalog that represents you whenever 
products are being sought, bought or compared. In the field or office, 
your sales information is always before the buyer—at reasonable cost. 


Next edition now 
being compiled 


Carefully controlled distribution places the Prp—E LINE CATALOG only 
in the hands of men with buying authority in oil and products pipe 
line companies, gas transmission and distribution firms, pipe line con- 
tractors, engineering and design concerns. Usage surveys show that 
96% of these buyers depend on Pipe LINE CATALOG—91.4% prefer 
it to other cataloging methods. This preference works for you. 


The Pipe Line Catalog Data Book contains many helpful ideas, a 
guide to more effective cataloging, and complete rate and distribution 
information. Write Advertising Sales Manager, Pipe LINE CATALOG, 
P. O. Box 2608, Houston 1, Texas, for it today. 


GPC Marketing Plan Provides Maximum Buying Power Coverage 


Originated by Gulf Publishing Company the GPC Marketing Plan is 
a new concept in publishing service. It offers you the ideal, economical 
way to concentrate your advertising, cataloging and direct mail to the 
pipe line industry. Ask your Gulf Publishing representative for full 
details of this sales-building, money-saving, concentrated coverage plan. 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


World's Largest Specialized Publisher to the Oji Industries 


3301 Allen Parkway e« Box 2608 e Houston 1, Texas 
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quarter. At present it appears that 
1962 may break all records for — 

nding, with an advance to about 
$37 billion. 

An even more vigorous uptrend is 
visualized for research and develop- 
ment spending. This will result in 
better older products and a variety of 
new ones for America’s expanding 
markets. Last year’s ——— in this 
field hit a new peak of approximately 
$13 billion. It is e to be ex- 
ceeded this year by another billion 
dollars. So far in the ’50’s and ’60’s we 
have felt only a small part of the full 
benefits from the enormous totals 
spent on research and development. 
Top management in many industries 
recognizes more than ever that there 
is a close relationship between a com- 
pany’s research program and its rate 
of growth and profits. There are many 
exciting new products and adapta- 
tions of old ones ahead. 

Also reflecting confidence in the 
business future is the rising number 
of firms in operation. At mid-year 
these total a record high estimated at 
4,750,000, up 30,000 s in a year. 
Over the 12 months ahead there is 
likely to be an additional rise of at 
least 40,000 firms. 

Consumer and business psychology 
is now changing rapidly for the better. 
No great boom is likely over coming 
months, but a vigorous uptrend may 
be counted on. People will continue 
to want more goods, properly tested, 
having appeal and not necessarily 
low-price merchandise. Style, quality, 
design and appearance are considered 
just as important as price. 


> Sales planning should be domi- 
nated by the preponderance of favor- 
able considerations discussed in pre- 
ceding paragraphs. But, as virtually 
an inevitable component of any analy- 
sis, there’s another side to the ledger. 

Among the unfavorable business 
considerations, is high unemployment. 
The President’s program for special 
help to the unemployed reflects the 
belief that the recovery of business 
will not solve the problem of heavy 
unemployment. Business improvement 
will help the recession-laid-off people, 
but not the majority of those made 
idle by automation. Even so, distinct 
improvement lies ahead, and a sharp 
cut may be expected in the current 
unemployment ratio. of around 7% 
of total labor force. A long auto strike 
would be highly damaging, but seems 
likelv to be averted. 

Inflationary pressures, which have 
been generally held in check in 1960 
and this year, seem certain to start 
building again. Heavy production ca- 
pacities, however, shoulé act effective- 
ly to retard any serious inflationary 


Is Defense Advertising 
Necessary’ 


There has been a lot of talk lately about the cost of 
the advertising done by defense contractors. One 
prominent Senator recently said he was greatly 
disturbed over heavy defense advertising expendi- 
tures. He pegged the cost “to the taxpayer” at $500 
million. 

This figure is many, many times the actual total 
of defense advertising expenditures and only a 
fraction of that total is recoverable. The Senator’s 
facts are wrong; but, even more disturbing, it 
appears that he doesn’t understand the purpose 
and function of sound advertising. He considers 
this money down the drain and thinks it should 
not have been spent. 

There are other instances demonstrating a 
growing wave of anti-advertising sentiment in 
high government places. They indicate a lack of 
understanding and represent a threat both to free- 
dom of the press and success of the Nation’s de- 
fense goals. 

We publish specialized business magazines and 
reference books. Several of these are defense 
oriented. They perform communications functions 
essential to our national goals . . . more essential 
now than ever before because of the complexity of 
today’s technological and political challenges. 
There are other excellent magazines having the 
same or similar purposes. We’re delighted—be- 
cause competition is healthy and because there is 
more to be done than can be handled by any one 
of us. 

Virtually all publications are financed, by and 
large, by advertising. This is healthy, too; but it 
is not the primary reason for defense advertising. 

We believe that advertising is an effective and 
necessary tool for the defense contractor. The ob- 
jectives of defense advertising are many: some 
of them obvious, others more subtle. 

Sales is one obvious objective. It can be demon- 
strated that advertising, for some defense prod- 
ucts, has led directly to sales. In other instances, 
selling is a long, complex process, where features 


of current products may not be as important as 
company reputation. In both cases, the govern- 
ment wants competition for defense contracts—by 
use of a competitive bidding system, it gets better 
products for less money. How is a company to com- 
pete if it is not allowed the use of sales tools—one 
of which is advertising? 

Recruiting is another obvious objective. Will 
that engineer who is inspired to contribute to 
technological advancement in the missile/space 
age, for example, be interested in learning more 
about the kind of company he goes to work for? 
You bet he will, and more power to him. 

The dissemination of technical information is a 
third, and perhaps the most important, objective. 
The exchange of such information is one of the 
biggest problems facing both government and in- 
dustry. And what more effective, more economical 
means of disseminating necessary technical infor- 
mation exists than the business press? Mills Shep- 
ard, who performs readership studies on one of 
our publications, reports that advertisements are 
often read as avidly as the editorial pages. And 
Eastman Research, in a study released May 29, 
based on more than 100 surveys for 32 business- 
paper clients over a two-year period, reports that 
70% of the readers interviewed read the adver- 
tising in these businesspapers on purpose. 

There are many other equally important objec- 
tives. Companies must raise capital in order to be 
able to do the jobs that need doing for defense. 
Good community and employee relations are con- 
sidered necessary to a company’s well-being. These 
and other objectives have been effectively achieved 
by defense contractors through advertising. 

The defense industry is made up of numerous 
private companies facing the tremendous chal- 
lenge of meeting, in cooperation with the govern- 
ment, our national technological goals. To meet 
this challenge, the companies must be strong and 
healthy. To deprive them of the use of effective 
and honest advertising is shortsighted and wrong. 


AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


World’s Largest Aviation Publishers 


1001 Vermont Avenue, Northwest, Washington 5, D. C. Telephone: STerling 3-5400 


Aviation Daily ¢ Official Airline Guide ¢ Missiles and Rockets e Airlift 
Air Traffic News e¢ Who's Who in World Aviation and Astronautics 


EDITORIAL 
Q. Spruce Company e Home & Garden Supply Merchandiser L EXCELLENCE | H & GSM Green Book 


Air Cargo ¢ Skyways e Armed Forces Management e Air Travel 
Aerospace Yearbook e Air Traveier's Guide © World Aviation Directory 
. Aerospace Facts and Figures 
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development through this year, at 
least. 

Plant capacities are exceptionally 
high. Already at an ail-time peak, 
plant capacities are scheduled to go 
substantially higher. Our current prc- 
duction capacities, on the surface 
seem able to take care of manufa: 
turing and consumption even oper- 
ating at only 80% of capacity. This is 
illusory, however, since much of cur- 
rent capacity is inefficient and out of 
step with current technological ad- 
vances. That not only justifies modern- 
ization but makes it compulsory. 


High imports of foreign goods are 
adding to a situation which—as some 
analysts contend—is saddled with over- 
expansion, excess competition and 
oversaturation of the markets. The 
silver lining to that, of course, is the 
: . restraint it places on inflation. In any 
L5 7 P K) RC RN i h case, with rising population and a 


constantly improving and growing 
( ) eh | ) BE T \\ \7 \ 7 > recy marketing system in this country, the 

4 BZ Z J . | R 5} } S distribution of our large production 
and imports is not expected to cause 


DR U y ( . STC ) RE SA LES undue hardships, except in extreme 


instances. 


a ; The international deterioration of 
A RE MADE the U.S. politically and economically 
worries many businessmen. Commu- 
I N TH 1E S 7 7 ~ ‘ nism keeps pushing and expanding 
5 : a Ll BU RBS and is openly out to “bury” us. There 
isn't much we can do but more of 
what we're doing—strengthening our 
defensive and guerilla warfare po- 
tential, pushing space development 
and putting forth more foreign aid. 
. * ° “1 SSle > We ¢ ar re - 
Se aaa ee 
but it appears that we're going to 
have to live with harassments and 
competition with their system. At 
least one rather certain net result is 
that growth and productive might of 
America will be speeded. 


_. ) & Economically, there has been in- 
° rn eo 
a, es 

, wiewee 2 —_.. a ; 


iburban adult readers than does any other Philadelphia newspaper. 


ternational improvement for us in ’61. 
Our exports have risen substantially, 
with consequent betterment of our 
balance-of-trade position, and the 
Coons aah sae gold outflow has been largely stopped. 

i at ; However, inflationary pressures, par- 
ticularly high wage costs, are affect- 
ing the competition of American prod- 
ucts overseas and on this continent. 
Another big round of wage increases 
here could be especially harmful to 
foreign business from the viewpoint 
that low wage rates in foreign coun- 
tries give them a strong operating-cost 
advantage over our products. A num- 
Continuing Study of Adult Newspaper Readership by ber of our companies have built and 
based on over 70,000 interviews, 1957-60. (Summary of 1960 study available on request.) others will build in foreign countries 
to escape the high-wage cost of opera- 
tions here. As this production moves, 
some jobs are likely to be lost here 
as a result. @ 


? 


igement Survey of Buying Power 
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National advertising—with local prices 


When a salesmai: iows a dealer 


scheduled advertising featuring local prices, 
the ads make a hit, get larger orders! 
And local prices are a big selling point 
with local customers—are doubly 
effective when displayed with a fine 
quality reproduction of the product. 
Now advertisers can enjoy both 
advantages in SUCCESSFUL FARMING’S 
12 State & Regional Editions! 


These editions offer infinite flexibility. 
The advertiser can match map and 
market, combine coverage in any way which 
best meets his individual requirements, 
custom fit promotion to his sales program. 


States need not be contiguous. 


Used separately or in combination with 
the SUCCESSFUL FARMING National Edition, 
they put more push and power where 
wanted, give dealers extra support, serve for 
seasonal selling, copy and coupon testing, 
new product or model introduction, new offer 
tryouts. All editions have SUCCESSFUL 


Successful Farming 


... Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Boston, Cleveland. Detroit 
Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


FARMING’S editorial excellence, fine 

reproduction and long life. And use of more 

than one edition earns cumulative rates. 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING is read by big 

businessmen in the nation’s most important 

industry, agriculture. Its audience has 

big farms averaging more than 300 acres, 

50% larger than in 1945. They are the 

country’s major producers of hogs, cattle, 

milk and poultry. In the past decade 

SF farm families have received an estimated 

annual average cash farm income about 70% 

above the national farm average. 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING delivers prestige 

and influence, merited by fifty-nine 

years of service, helping readers earn more 

money and live better. Advertising 

enjoys unusual confidence and respect, 

gets extra attention and response. 


Ip you want your advertising to make 
more sales, use SUCCESSFUL FARMING’S new 
selling tools! For full data on State & 
Regional Editions, ask any SF office. 
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The make-up of Florence 


She’s a composite of old Southern 
charm and vital Southern energy. She’s 
industrially and agriculturally rich. She 
symbolizes a beautifully compacted area, the 
nation’s fifth largest single-station market. 


Qwstw 


Florence, South Carolina 


Channel 8 + Maximum power + Maximum value 
Represented nationally by Young Television Corp. 


A Jefferson Standard station 
affiliated with 
WBT and WBTYV, Charlotte 


mm) fm MARKETING NEWSLETTER 


MARKETS The Canadian market is beginning to pose a new set of problems 
for U.S. companies. They're being created by a surge of nation- 
Canadian nationalism: alism,. First, it was a tax hike on U.S. firms early this year. 


a growing sales problem More recently, it was a set of drastic proposals aimed at the 
U.S. magazine industry. What's next is almost anyone's guess, 
but nationalistic attitudes are flaming. If fanned hard enough, 
they inevitably result in discriminatory taxes or tariffs or 
rules that hamper and sometimes even wipe out the sales efforts 
of strong foreign competitors. 


bor. It's a timely indication of the world-wide transition to 
nationalism, the rising resentment toward U.S. marketers. This 
is expected, often anticipated, in Africa, the Middle and Far 
East, LatinAmerica. But to run into this emotional, unrealistic 
problem in Canada is particularly tough to take. How this 
attitude develops in Canada over the next few years will have 
tremendous effects on the thousands of American companies that 
invest, build distribution, advertise and sell there. Beware 
a surge of nationalism. 


Even now, thousands of companies, U.S. and Canadian, might be 
forced to take a new look at their media strategy in Canada. 
The latest government move is intended to kill the Canadian 
editions of American magazines, particularly Time and Read- 
er's Digest—to pour more ad dollars into Canadian media. Many 
marketers may well have to re-study and re-evaluate the costs 
and choices of reaching various markets in Canada. ... It 
remains, of course, a desirable market. But U.S. companies are 
now on notice that selling to Canada in the future will be com- 
plicated by a whole new set of nationalistic problems. 


PACKAGES Deceptive packages and labels that are not quite illegal will 


be spotlighted in a Senate investigation just now getting under 
new probe aimed at way. Running the show will be a comparative newcomer, Sen. 
containers and labels Philip A. Hart (D., Mich.), operating under a franchise granted 


by Sen. Estes Kefauver's monopoly subcommittee. 


Senator Hart describes his probe as "an in-depth study of the 
Shoddy, the shabby, the meretricious, the deceitful and mis- 
leading practices." His first target: those fool-the-eye pack- 
ages which investigators believe prevent consumers from making 
a rational choice in the market place. . .. Some questions Hart 
wants to answer: "Is it a justifiable competitive practice to 
repackage and relabel a product in a way that suggests a re- 
duction from the old price, but which actually results in a 
higher price? Is it a fair trade practice to charge a higher 
unit price for a product sold in the 'giant economy size' pack- 
age than is charged for the same product ina smaller package 
not claiming economy virtues?" . . . Answers will be forth- 
coming, and they could garner Kefauver-type headlines. 
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PRICES 


steel, auto makers 
may test JFK 


INFORMATION 


speedier contacts 
with the salesmen 


PREMIUMS 


a sales promotion 
goes up in smoke 


ma Y | NEWSLETTER (continued) 


President Kennedy's jawbone campaign to hold prices down may 
be put to an early test. If reports of some planned price hikes 
on steel prove correct, the Administration may utilize all its 
publicity powers to prevent or minimize them. .. . The Pres- 
ident's Labor-Management Advisory Committee has this matter 
on its agenda for discussion at next week's meeting. The Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers has quietly undertaken a study of 
steel prices, to see whether they're high enough. And Senator 
Kefauver can be counted on to stage another headlined foray 
against steel. All these Governmental guns will be trained on 
a single target—public opinion. 


If steel doesn't risk a test of the President's hold-the-line 
program, the auto industry might. Walter Reuther is talking 
loudly about annual salaries for auto workers, plus a string 
of expensive fringe benefits. The motor makers are not likely 
to make any major concessions without hiking prices. 


There's a marked trend toward 

the sales manager and his salesmen. Not just by telephone, 
telegraph, teletype. You'll see more 2-way mobile radio, fac- 
Simile transmission, even electronic printers in autos. 


Mobile radio particularly is coming into wideSpread use. Big- 
gest users now are local businesses—auto dealers, real estate 
and insurance agents, banks, lending institutions. But some 
national companies will probably adopt mobile radio in metro- 
politan sales areas, for more efficient direction of salesmen 
and servicemen on the move. . . . Watch the major makers of 
Z-way radio—GE, RCA, Motorola, others—unleash strong sales 
and promotional pushes. They'll show how radio can help re- 
solve business problems promptly, speed customer service, save 
time, cut expenses, improve productivity. 


Footnote: As an example of the more futuristic communications 
Systems, Goodyear recently previewed an electronic tape printer 
that can be installed in the salesman's car. The sales manager 
can send printed messages to his traveling salesman even when 
he's away from the car calling on a customer. 


Someday every sales manager might have a legal assistant, for 
even the brightest promotional idea can run afoul of someone's 
interpretation of law. Now a southern coffee company is being 
roasted on a front burner at the FTC. One of its major adver- 
tising and sales promotion campaigns is claimed illegal. ... 
The facts: to boost sales and expand distribution, Fleetwood 
Coffee put various sums of money, ranging from le to $25, in 
each bag or can of coffee. The promotion was heavily advertised 
in newspapers, radio, TV. Consumers bought, and took their 
chances. ~- . . But, says FIC, this is an unlawful lottery. 
Fleetwood's use of a sales plan involving a game of chance is 
"contrary to the public interest and to an established public 
policy of the Government." 
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The department store is all America’s marketplace. No other retail business approaches its scope 
and complexity or does so much to equip the home and serve the needs of the entire family 
DEPARTMENT STORE ECONOMIST, one of 19 Chilton business magazines, is the trusted friend 
and adviser of over 11,000 stores...a $19 billion department store market located in cities, towns 
and urban centers. CHILTON COMPANY, Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Miaake every receivable 
retrievable... 


with 
American Credit Insurance 


The moment your product is shipped, title passes Sound market expansion, too, is a major benefit of 
.. and your credit risk begins. From that point on, American Credit Insurance. You can confidently 
the only protection for your accounts receivable add more good customers, sell more to present 
. . . for all the working capital and profit your customers. Today, as for 68 years, an ACI policy 
product represents . . . is commercial credit is important to sales progress and good financial 
insurance. An ACI policy, with new and broader management. Call your insur- 

coverage, is your soundest way to make every ance agent ... or the local office 

receivable retrievable. of American Credit Insurance. 


12] WAYS CREDIT INSURANCE CAN HELP YOUR BUSINESS 


Its advantages are spelled out in a helpful ACI A subsidiary of COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
booklet, yours for the asking. Write AMERICAN CREDIT COMPANY, which has assets of over 
INSURANCE, Dept. 59, 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. two billion dollars. 


new concepts 
in solids processing 


New Way 


to Check 


42°93 


Ad Pertormance 


A radically new method of checking ad performance is creating 
interest in industrial advertising circles. Designed for use in the 
chemical industry, the Cumulative Cue Technique shows promise 


of being adaptable to the field of consumer advertising, too. ical 


Industrial advertising’s long-stand- 


patterson-kelley 


PATTERSON-KELLEY AD 
was among those selected 
for testing in the pilot 
study of CCT. The particu- 
lar ad shown is for a chem- 


blending machine. 


ing need for more effective ad meas- 
urement tools mav well be answered 
by the radically new Cumulative Cue 
Technique (CCT). Originally devel- 
oped for Chemical & Engineering 
News by Chilton Research Services, 
the technique could conceivably be 


adapted to consumer advertising as 
well. 

CCT is an ambitious method of 
evaluating how much readers see, read 
and recall of an ad with an attempt 
to relate such recall to reader inter- 
ests, occupational duties and buving 
responsibilitv. Through the use of a 


series of cues representing various ele- 
ments of the ad being tested, CCT 
hopes to provide in one survey a 
method of evaluating separate ele- 
ments in an ad and the ad’s over-all 
performance within a given market 
segment. 


Recently unveiled results of a pilot 


Ist Cue 2nd Cue 


that FLU 


ie iin 


Sy ) 
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FOR CCT PILOT STUDY each ad used was divided into five 
elements shown by transparent plastic overlays. They 
comprised the five cues used in the course of the interview. 
The first cue was an artist's rough sketch of the complete 
ad; the second was the photograph used in the ad; the 
third was the name of the product advertised; the fourth 


3rd Cue 
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4th Cue 


ititys Dinas 
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WPI Gey BHine patterson-kelley 
was the company’s name, and the fifth was the complete 
ad. If respondents could not recall having seen the ad after 
the first cue was shown, the second was revealed. If the 
second cue sparked no response, the third was shown, and 
so on. By changing the elements used and the order of 
use, an advertiser can test many advertising variables. 
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Greensboro 
IN THE 
TOP 20 IN 
TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


Gre ( nshoro a 
GREEN THUMB 
OF THE NEW 
SOUTH’S MARKETS 


Sales grow bigger and faster in the Greens- 
boro metropolitan market—where retail sales 
have increased a hundred million dollars in 
just five short years. Schedule your advertis- 
ng in the only medium with dominant cov- 
erage in this market and selling influence in 


over half of North Carolina 


ws and Record 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


greensboro Ne 


Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


ORCHIDS 


for i. will aes 


MORE 


TRAFFIC 
GOODWILL 

NOW 
FOR AS LITTLE AS 


¢ 


EACH 


WRITE TODAY! 


@ ORCHAWAII 


ORCHIDS deed ee INC. 
305 7th Ave., 


NY. 1, NY. * OR 5-6500 


Branch 
30 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. « AN 3-6622 


study indicate that the new technique 
stands a good chance of accomplish- 
ing its ambitious ends. The study con- 
sisted of 68 interviews with readers of 
C&E News queried on eleven different 
ads appearing in the Oct. 31, 1960, is- 
sue of the publication. Companies 
whose ads were used were unaware 
that the survey was being conducted 
and were not charged for the testing 
service. But they were given access to 
the results. 

The publication will run another 
study on ads appearing in the August 
14, 1961, issue. This time advertisers 
will be solicited, and participation will 
cost each company roughly $500 for 
100 completed interviews. The price 
is subject to the kind and amount of 
information the advertiser will re- 
quest. Test result data will be accumu- 
lated on IBM cards for future studies. 


The Pilot Run 


The pilot study interviews lasted 
from one hour to 1% hours each. They 
were conducted in Philadelphia and 
the Northern New Jersey area, where 
chemical industry 
tively heavy. 

The ads to be tested were broken 
down into five elements: the unstruc- 
tured layout sketch of the ad, the 
photograph appearing in the ad, the 
name of the product, the company’s 
name, and the complete ad with its 
copy. These elements were placed on 
plastic overlays to be shown one at a 
time to the reader until he could rec- 


activities are rela- 


ognize the ad and feed back copy. 

Before the actual test got under 
way, the interviewer gathered infor- 
mation about the reader’s background: 
job, buying responsibility, educational 
level, age, and his interest in various 
products and services. It was also 
noted whether he had read the issue 
involved, how much time he had 
spent on it, and where he had read it. 

To make absolutely sure that the 
reader had been exposed to the ad to 
be tested, the editorial pages facing 
them were shown to him (the ads 
themselves were covered up). He was 
asked if he had read the editorial ma- 
terial and how much of each article 
he had read. If he had read any of the 
editoria! matter it could be assumed 
he'd been exposed to the facing ad. 

The first cue, the unstructured 
sketch, was then shown to the reader 
and he was asked the following 
questions: 


1. Do you recall seeing the ad? 


2. What was the name of the 


product? 


3. What was the 
company ' 


name of the 


4. What did the copy say? 


At the point where he could not 
remember, he was shown the next cue, 
the photograph, and questioned again. 
If he could not answer, he was shown 
the next cue—and so on until the en- 
tire ad was laid before him. 

(continued on page 60 


recalled seeing the ad. 


How Readers Remembered Ads 


The sample box score on one of the ads tested shows that 
44.1% of the readers recalled seeing the ad when shown the Ist 
cue, the unstructured sketch. When the 2nd cue was shown, 54.4% 


Ist Cue 2nd Cue 3rd Cue 4thCue 5th Cue Totals 


Sketch in Ad 


Recalled 
seeing ad 


44.1% 


Remembered 
product 
name 


25.0 30.9 


Remembered 
company 
name 


Retained part 
or all of 
message 


Unstructured Picture Name of Company Complete 
Product 


54.4% 


Name Ad 


60.3% | 60.3% | 61.8% | 61.8% 


30.9 
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SP 41 
#4000 wos 
¢ 


This label is your passport to priority on 10,000 flights daily 


Ever wonder how the /oading crews at the airport handle shipments bearing the red, white, and blue 
AIR ExPRESS label? Gently — with real kid- glove handling. Fast, too. In fact, of all packages, they’re 
first on, first off. Special AIR EXPRESS trucks (there are 13,000 of them) come and go throughout the 
day. Their job is to pick up and deliver door-to-door at both ends of the flights. Does this give you 
any ideas about your own shipping problems? Then call 
AIR EXPRESS and find out how little it costs to put this 


skilled shipping team to work for your company. Once you AIR EXPRESS 


do, you will always think AIR EXPRESS first! Call now. 


& CALL AIR EXPRESS DIVISION OF RE A EXPRESS . GETS THERE FIRST VIA VU. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 


his pilot study tested only some of 
the elements of an ad and explored 
only some of the 


IS po sible 


areas where testing 
By making adaptations in 
the seque nce of cues and in the choice 
of elements used as cues, advertisers 
could check any number of 


variables. The 


weaknesses of these 


adver- 
tising strengths or 
elements could 
be determined. Information supplied 
by the survevs could assist in deciding 
what elements in the ad should re- 
ceive greatest emphasis — headlines, 
yhotograph, copy, ete. 

readers’ 
educational level, 


By developing data on 


backgrounds (age 


etc.) the Cumulative Cue Technique 
also provides clues as to the types of 
readers that retain best from a given 
advertising approach. One such cor- 
relation was drawn between reader 
interest and ad retention in the pilot 
study. Such information can help ad- 
vertisers determine the audience to 
be reached and how the ads should 
be slanted. 


Industry Reaction 

C&E News has already conferred 
unofficially with interested members 
of the advertising fraternity. Along 


amet: SIGNS SELL FOR YOU 
AT THE POINT OF DECISION 


Make your national promotion local and personal with lighted, per- 


manent, dealer signs by Hanover. Mass produced . . 


. but with custom 


variants to fit the needs of each dealer: a different name on each sign, 
and options as to size and mounting style. Economical in short runs 
and re-orders. Complete service, from creative design to completed 


sign programs. 


Hanover vacuum forms sign faces 
of acrylic plastic; embosses design 


and letters in high relief. 


Brilliant acrylic colors stay clean 
and bright. Shipped complete with 
lamps, ballasts: ready to install. 


nO A Re 
i 


& 


United o 
Delco 


ree 


Sears me 
7 Site,» AE Se:, 


1825 JOYCE AVENUE «+ COLUMBUS 19, OHIO 
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with some leading advertising agen- 
cies, the publication has shown CCT 
to Advertising Research Foundation 
and Industrial Advertising Research 
Institute, without, however, seeking 
official sanction. 

None of the advertising leaders who 
have seen the technique care to com- 
ment, and their official position boils 
down to “wait and see.” However, 
there is strong interest in CCT and a 
feeling of optimism about its chances 
for success. 

Chilton’s aspirations are certainly 
laudable, and the industry recognizes 
the need for an effective technique 
which will do the things CCT is at- 
tempting. Sales in the industrial fields 
are frequently influenced by so many 
factors other than advertising that it 
has always been difficult for adver- 
tisers to determine just what part 
their ads have plaved in motivating 
the purchaser. If CCT can supply even 
some of the answers, it will have taken 
a big step. 

It must be recognized, however, 
that minor kinks may still have to be 
ironed out, and that difficulties may 
develop in later tests. Getting a busy 
executive to give up as much time as 
the interview requires is never easy, 
and this factor alone mav slow up the 
number of tests it would otherwise be 
possible to make. 

Another possible drawback is the 
relatively high expense incurred in 
conducting the survey. In most busi- 
ness publications, the test study would 
cost a company more than the ad to 
be studied. But CCT would be wasted 
on individual ads. Its greatest benefits 
will come from the backlog of infor- 
mation compiled and from tests of 
lead ads in a major campaign. The 
initial research expense would be well 
justified by a campaign of a vear or 
longer. 


that what 
CCT needs now is underwriting. It 
would be impractical, if not down- 
right foolish, for C&E News to con- 
tinue to carry the cost load on the 
studies. And only time, usage and 
carefully catalogued data will scien- 
tifically prove or disprove the effec- 
tiveness of CCT. The important hurdle 
lies directly ahead in the next six to 
eight months and centers around C&E 
News’ ability to find support for an- 
other study. 

Such support appears to be forth- 
coming. Pilot study results were so 
promising that for the next study, 
scheduled for the August 14 issue, the 
publication has at least five adver- 
tisers already contracted. Another five 
are expected to come in shortly, and 
CCT should be on its way. @ CJS 


& Most observers agree 


te 


| Better Homes & Cardens 1961 
‘HOME 4 
IMPROVEMENT 
IDEAS 


How Guid ube saws a 4 
STORAGE WRITE tae ae deer 

| specmaboed anc decorative 
RESTYLING KITCHENS 


fer nerenses efcency 3 


| SPECIAL! 

| FINISHING BONUS SPACE 

| w ATTICS, BASEMENTS. oni GARAGES page 12 
L 


Publisher's est., 1962 issue: 180,000 
Actual net paid, 1960 issue: 201,565 
Closes: June 15, 1961 

On Sale: August 22, 1961 
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MORE SPECIALIZED 
BH&G IDEA ANNUALS 


S€ Ganlens 


RISTY 
S 


Beticr Homes & Carters | IME 


FURNISHINGS 
ADEAS civ: 


Publisher's est., 1962 issue: 475,000 


Actual net paid, 1960 issue: 549,481 
Closes: July 14, 1961 
On Sale: September 21, 1961 


a,lf its sales 
you want for 


CH 


ISTMAS 


\S 


ASK FOR THEM IN THE 
BH&G CHRISTMAS IDEAS ANNUAL 


Here’s where 600,000 prospective customers go looking for 
Christmas ideas. And that’s all they’re looking for when they 
pay $1.25 at the newsstand for this book. New ideas for enter- 
taining, gift giving, menu planning, recipe making, decorating! 
They’re eager and ad/e to buy—when they see something they 
want in the Better Homes & Gardens Christmas Ideas Annual. 

Want to catch the eye of these potential buyers with what 
you have to sell? Better see your BH&G representative now! 


[ Beder homes & Garde ; 4 Hettes Hous 4 Gardens Hetier [hanes & Gardens 
\AITCHEN ° AM GARDEN 
IDEAS «l')6! : | 


Publisher's est., 1962 issue: 225,000 Publisher's est, 1962 issue: 185,000 Publisher's est., 1962 issue: 135,000 
Actual net paid, 1960 issue: 244.937 Actual net paid, 1960 issue: 226,102 Actual net paid, 1960 issue: 155,373 
Closes: October 16, 1961 Closes: November 15, 1961 Closes: December 15, 1961 
On Sale: December 21, 1961 On Sale: January 18, 1962 On Sale: February 20, 1962 
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MEREDITH OF DES MOINES 


. America’s biggest publisher of ideas 
for today’s living and tomorrow’s plans 
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Washington’s most convenient 
meeting place... 

with every modern facility for a confer- 
ence or a convention. 

Completely air-conditioned — spacious 
ballrooms, 11 additional meeting rooms, 
attractive dining facilities. Capacity 20 
to 1200. Write for complete convention 
information. 


the Willard, Washington, D.C. 
"The Residence of Presidents” 

14th Street & Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 

Telephone: NAtional 84420 + Teletype WA732 


Located in the 
exclusive hotel area of 


NEW YORK: 


TELEVISION 
PRIVATE BATH 
IN EACH ROOM 


| Housekeeping 
>? Apartments, too ; 


Americans on the Move 


(continued from page 44) 


ing bare comfort and charging, in 
relation to hotels, a pittance. That 
year the motor courts took in a gross 
income of $132.6 million, which 
doesn’t sound bad. But by 1959 there 
were 60,500 courts with a total of 
1.5 million units and they earned a 
gross of almost $3 billion. 

(As a sidelight, the magazine re- 
ports that between 2,000 and 2,500 
motels go out of business each year 
because of obsolescence, highway 
changes, poor management. ) 

Still, there are pundits who predict 
that the motel has lost sight of its 
original purpose: convenience, sim- 
plicity, inexpensiveness and no tip- 
ping. These people predict that ‘with 
such developments as indoor and out- 
door swimming pools as embellish- 
ments, the motels are in danger of 
pricing themselves out of the mass 
market. 

But again in motels the fringe mar- 
kets for American industry are enough 
to make a marketer's eyes bulge. 
Within the next 12 months some 6.4% 
of motels will add swimming pools to 
their list of attractions; 3.6% will add 
restaurants (35% already have them 
and 28.5% boast a swimming pool). 
Nearly 60% now have TV in rooms 
(a big replacement market what with 


a fairly cavalier attitude toward the 
machines by people who baby their 
own) and another 2.2% will in- 
stall TV. 

Close to 60% of motels are air con- 
ditioned. Surprisingly, 11.5% have 
conference rooms where groups can 
hold meetings, and another 1.4% have 
decided they'll follow suit in the im- 
mediate future. 

RCA has wisely and quietly pushed 
the sale of its color TV sets to the 
better motels, figuring that guests 
who once see color TV will never 
be really happy again with plain old 
black-and-white reception. Simmons 
reports that the hundreds of motel 
signs that brag of Beautyrest mat- 
tresses have, more than ever, made 
that product the ne plus ultra, in the 
public mind, of mattresses. Many 
manufacturers today offer discounts on 
merchandise in order to get their 
products slept on, sat in, tuned-in, 
eaten and drunk. 

A couple of years ago Tourist 
Court Journal made one of the most 
comprehensive studies ever made of 
the motel field. The facts, un- 
doubtedly, are even more impressive 
today; but in 1958 the magazine found 
that motels were spending $3.2 mil- 
lion annually for guest soap, had al- 
ready invested $46.3 million in mat- 
tresses. That year the motels shelled 
out $1.8 million for toilet paper alone. 

The people who produce postcards 

(continued on page 64) 


is rising. 


The Two-Way Street 


Americans go abroad and spend American dollars. What's 
happening to our bid to foreigners to return their calls? 

Shortly after he took office, President Kennedy announced he 
would spend money on promotion and cut through some of the 
irritating and senseless red tape we have, in the past, thrown at 
visitors to our shores. Last year, for every 17 Americans who 
went abroad, only four foreigners came to us. But the number 


Biggest problem for us: the language barrier. Americans take 


a perverse pride in speaking only English. We aren’t, except in 
places like New York and Washington, geared to handle people 
who “don’t speak the language.” 

Still, the U.S. Government is dumping $4 million into the pro- 
motional coffers to let foreigners know we'd like to show them 
around. Mayor Wagner has sent special instructions to “New 
York’s finest’ to be especially nice to anyone who seems to have 
difficulty with English, the inference being they might be here to 
spend money. 


PARK 


Corner 58th St 


CHAMBERS 


NEW YORK CITY 19 


In its location, service, atmosphere and 
reasonable rates, it's the ideal hotel- 
home for transient and permanent 
guests. Single $9 to $12. Double $12 
to $16. 2-room suites from $18. Lower 
rates by the week or month 


And American marketers could see mass travel to the U.S. pay 
big dividends. Visitors exposed to such products as Simmons 
mattresses, Alexander Smith carpets, Du Pont fibers, Kleenex and 
Rice Krispies, might just want more of the same on their home 
fronts. 


Write for brochure and map of 
New York's most fascinating places 
to see and things to do 


James A. Flood, Manager 
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Ansco 


CLIMATE PROOF PACK 


Th ni i ttite ’ 
ium outfits custom- 


1-packaged to 


mera outf 
r choice of can 
package and ma 
the only low priced camera 
unconditionally guaranteed for one full 
. built to take a 
hort on space? Ansco's comple 
2mMium service program can han 
your entire operation from assembly 
to addressing and mailing. 
Choose from three fine cameras 


5 OF Anen Pe 
55.95 up. Ansco Cadet— 


CUSTOM ASSEMBLED 
TO YOUR PRICE- 
PREMIUM CAMERA 
OUTFITS BY ANSCO 


takes 12 bright pictures in color or 
black-and-white on popular 127 film. 
Simple control lever sets it for film 
type. Ansco Cadet F/ash—has above 
h unit to 


es, plus built-in flas 
indoor shots a cinch. Ansco 


featur 
make 
Caaet Reflex—big reflex viewing 
window makes precise picture-taking 
easy, even in poor light 
Give your pren program the 
apf t srica’'s Number 1 Hobby 
Let Ansco combine your choice of 
camera, flash unit, bulbs, and film for 
the complete outfit that best fits your 
needs. For more details, fill out and 
mail coupon. 
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share of the market, too. 
Motels liberally distribute postcards 
with pictures of their inns. To do it 
they were spending almost double— 
$3.2 million annually—what they 
spent on toilet paper. 

[fo keep motel swimming pools 
crystal clear, and surrounding areas 
attractive, small fortune 
spent on filters, lights, paint, garden 
chairs, umbrellas, land- 


yot their 


there’s a 


rakes and 
scaping 

A new industry has sprung up in 
the manufacture of pre-fab motels— 
some of them exceedingly handsome 
and individual-looking. 


(One company has become well 
known for pre-fab highway diners. ) 

The rug and carpet industry has 
found the motel trade lucrative, to 
say the least. Its replacement mar- 
ket, from spilled drinks, cigarette 
ashes and wear-and-tear, is impressive. 


Restaurants 

Seemingly everyone wants a part 
of the motel profits. Take Howard 
Johnson, for instance. He once con- 
fined his operations to restaurants, and 
they are still the biggest part of the 
business. But recently Johnson has 
broadened his gauge on the American 


FIRST in Cleveland in 


new Automobile 


ADVERTISING’ 
SIXTH in America in Total Advertising 


RETAIL SALES IN CLEVELAND AND ADJACENT COUNTIES 


traveler: He’s now in the motel busi- 
ness as well as that of feeding the 
hungry American. As of January 
1961, his motel empire—always with 
his own restaurant next door--boasted 
81 motels with a total of 5,326 units. 

Biggest of the motel operations is 
Holiday Inns, a chain-franchise with 
restaurants as an integral part of op- 
erations. It has 155 motels and 
14,500 units. Conrad Hilton has 
pushed his corporation in the motel 
end of innkeeping with some of the 
fanciest (and most expensive) of the 
motels. Food and drink lure in the 
tourist who isn’t staying overnight. 

Even conservative old Schrafft’s 
long-famous for its circumspect res- 
taurants in a very few of the larger 
cities, has seen the handwriting on 
the wall. It has been putting up at- 
tractive restaurants operated next to 
but separate from better motels. In 
the works is advertising to better ac- 
quaint people with the Schrafft’s 
name 

All of these operations provide mar- 
kets for attractive durable furnish- 
ings, the latest in quick-cook devices 


Air Terminals: 
Business Moves In 


On the domestic air travel 
the Newark, N. J., air 
terminal is typical of the slick, 


handsome installations. 


front 


A quick 
trip through the big building is 
enough to convince anyone that 
the air traveler and the visitor 
who waits for his plane to arrive, 
is spending money. There are 
bookstores, cocktail lounges, 
luncheonettes, a fancy gourmet 
restaurant, gift shops, rent-a-car 
operations, dress shops and cloth- 
ing emporiums, On the overseas 
air front, New York’s enormous 
Idlewild is proving a bonanza 
for shops and services of all 
kinds. A _ visitor could live, in 


luxury, on the shops that have 


CLEVELAND 26 ADJACENT ) 


CUYAHOGA COUNTY COUNTIES TOTAL paid premium rates for space in 
(000) (000) om 


HERE IS THE 
$2,441,733 $1,931,863 COMPACT MARKET 
622,632 500,261 > WITH RETAIL SALES 
99,218 60,070 LARGER THAN ANY 
366,783 355,919 


ONE OF 38 
155,742 162,506 318,248 ENTIRE STATES 
119,911 80,025 199,936 
(Source: Sales Management Survey of Buying Power, May 10, 1961) 
Akron, Canton and Youngstown Counties are not included in above sales ? 


Cleveland PLAIN DEALER 


Represented by Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Member of Metro Sunday Comics and Magazine Network. *Source: Media Records 


COMMODITY 


the vast conclave. 
foodstuffs 
corner of the earth, elegant din- 
ing spots, expensive jewelry, all 
vie for attention and dollars. 
And at both overseas and do- 
mestic air terminals, sound-proof 
motels exist in profusion. The 
picture is duplicated, in micro- 
cosm, at smaller terminals all 
over the U.S. 


Fruits and 
Total Retail Sales 


Retail Food 
Retail Drug 
Automotive 
Gas Stations 
Furniture, Hsid. Appliances 


$4,373,596 
1,122,893 
159,288 
722,702 


flowers, from every 
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ACTUAL SIZE 


Now selling in over 6,000 photo shops in 
every city in the United States af SF QI5 


Regular 3 x 4 inch snapshots. Even takes indoor pictures without flash. 
aa 3 or : (Ideal for sales meetings, trade shows, store 
Color slides to fit any 35 mm in and window displays.) 
Wide choice of Kodak and Ansco film sold in as d ; 
all photo stores: Kodak Panatomic-X; Kodak Easier to use than a box camera. 

Plus-X; Kodak Tri-X; Kodachrome; Click in shutter speeds 1/30 to 1/500 and B. 
Anscochrome. Internally synchronized for electronic flash 
Automatically in focus 3.5 feet to infinity. and bulbs. 


World famous precision-made 4-element Price includes soft leather case, wrist strap 
22 mm, f:2.8 Rokkor lens. Stops down to f:16. and UV (haze) filter. 


Completely Automatic! 


Slide camera out of case. Sight. Press release. Slide camera back into case. Slide it out and take your next picture. 


ser MINOLTA CORPORATION 


INFORMATION 


WRITE TO: 200 Park Avenue South, New York 3 
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and frozen foods designed to satisfy 
the American-in-a-hurry. Many of 
them add gift shops as attractions. 
Almost all have vending machines— 
a ripe market for toiletries, candy, etc. 

But what about the people who do 
not stay at motels, hotels, guest 
houses, their own summer places or 
with friends and relatives? They 
often get around via travel trailers 
or in 


Mobile Homes 

In 1960 the breakdown for the 
mobile homes—travel trailer market 
was this: 70% of production was in 
mobile homes (permanent, semi-per- 
manent housing). The rest was in 
the travel trailer for vacation use. 
Together the total was 111,090 units. 

Today there are almost 1.5 million 
mobile homes and travel trailers on 
the road or parked—temporarily, or 


pacers: in some 16,000 mobile 
ome parks. The big mobile homes 
vary in size and luxury, but most of 
them have to be hauled by commer- 
cial companies. They provide a mar- 
ket for anything used in the home 
with this difference: Since space is 
limited and breakage is a factor, the 
company that wants a cut in the mar- 
ket must design its offering with such 
factors in mind as convenjence, com- 
pactness, relative indestructibility and, 
often, dual use. 


Travel Trailers 

These are designed for temporary 
use as a dwelling for travel, recrea- 
tion and vacation use. More than 
560,000 persons use travel trailers, 
and approximately 200,000 trailers are 
in use today. Travel trailer clubs are 
becoming increasingly popular, and 
members keep each other posted on 


The Market 
Will Get Bigger 


We'll have four long week 
ends every year if the National 
Assn. of Travel Organizations has 
its way. The group is working 
to force Congress to pass the 
Monday Holiday Bill. This would 
set new dates for observing 
Washington’s Birthday, Memorial 
Day and Independence Day so 
that they (like Labor Day) fall 
always on Monday. 


WHOS 
ON 
FIRST? 


The Journal-American heads up the New 


York evening newspaper league with ov-r 
639,000 fan-families! 
circulation than the World-Telegram and 
Sun and 295,000 more than the Post. 
evening the Journal-American is the big hit 
in New York City and suburban homes. Is 
your advertising profiting from this? 


NEW YORK 


Represented Nationally by Hearst Advertising Service Inc. 


That’s 160,000 more 


Every 
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new products and services designed 
to make the trailer-way-of-life easier 
and more attractive. 

Today, these smaller, more man- 
ageable trailers can be rented. Hun- 
dreds of dealers from coast to coast 
now hire out completely equipped 
trailers. (U-Haul has more than 300 
outlets. ) 

Costs for rental vary, but the aver- 
age for a 15-foot job is from $35 to 
$50 a week. A more deluxe type can 
generally be had for about $75 and 
you can rent a simple trailer for camp- 
ing for less than $25 a week. With 
the trailer you usually get collision in- 
surance, but you may have to pay for 
a hitch with which to attach the unit 
to your car. 

Anyway you figure it, the boom on 
vacationing in a travel trailer is creat- 
ing a market for all sorts of equip- 
ment: portable stoves and bedding, 
portable TV, transistor radios, games 
and clothes that can stand a lot of 
knock-about. And insect repellents! 
Car Travel 

By far the’ greatest percentage of 
vacationers got around in their own 
automobiles: The station wagon, once 
the extra car of the rich, is now taking 
an ever larger share of the over-all 
automobile market. And this, coupled 
with new ease of travel by car, has 
brought a wealth of new products 
into the market place. 

The list is almost endless but here’s 
a sampling of new products—many by 
well-known companies—all aimed at 
the motorist and, particularly, the 
vacationing motorist: 

e Sunshades and window screens 

e Litter bags to keep car interiors 
and highways clean 


e Safety belts (even bigger now 
that auto makers are installing bolts 
as standard equipment) 

e Air conditioners 

e Cordless shavers 


IN HOUSTON, THE CHRONICLE IS YOUR 
MUST BUY! 


The Chronicle has 6,152 More Daily City Zone Circulation 
than the 2nd newspaper 


14.147 More Sunday City Zone Circulation 
than the 2nd newspaper 


And The Trend Is Toward The Chronicle 


e The Chronicle has gained more total 
as well as more total city circulation 


daily than any other Texas newspaper 


during the past year and has 
continued this gain through the 


last six months. 


The Chronicle has more total city 


circulation daily and Sunday than 


any other Texas newspaper. 


Source: Based on a comparison of Publishers’ Statements to the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations for 6-month period ending March 31, 196! 

Houston figures based on Monday-Friday average. Some Texas papers 
based on Monday-Friday, others on Monday-Saturday. 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


Read By More Houstonians Than Any Other Newspaper 


The Branham Company—National Representatives 
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WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 


Advertising techniques that get new business. . . how successful 
advertisers locate hidden buying influences, discover new and 
different product applications, measure market potential, sell 
important new customers. 


Also contains helpful data for agencies and advertisers in evalu- 
ating industrial publications . . . what industry’s most active 
buying group reads, the type of information they want, how 
they like it presented. 


Complete with latest data on N.E.D. market coverage anv proof 
of N.E.D.’s effectiveness in helping advertisers get more sales in 
all industrial markets. Write for your free copy, today. 


A | PENTON | Publication, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


EW 
Ie QUIPMENT ed 
/[))IGEST 


Industry's Leading Product News Publication 


Now over 87,000 copies (total distribution)in over 46,000 industrial plants 
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@ Shavers that plug into the ciga- 
rette lighter slot 

e@ Mattresses for statton wagons 

@ Thermoses 

e Pad-type face cleaners 

@ Bottle warmers 

e Tire inflators in a simple tube 
device 

e Luminous warning signs for use 
when changing tires or making re- 
pairs 
Tee 

Take the experience of Johnson & 
Johnson. Since 1934 that company has 
had a disposable diaper, but it wasn’t 
until about four years ago, when ail of 
the technical problems were ironed 
out, that the diapers were practical on 
a large scale. But, says a J&] spokes- 
man, the market has been growing 
(it’s now between $6 and $8 million 
of which J&] claims about half) due 
largely to vacationers. The peak mar- 
ket is summer which bears out the 
* company’s claim. 

Or look at Pepsodent’s debt to the 
vacationer and traveler: This com- 
pany sells small tubes of toothpaste to 
companies that make traveling tooth- 
paste kits and to companies that pre- 
pare kits for vending machines. But 
Pepsodent knows the small-size tubes 
are used mostly by travelers: Pepso- 
dent also packages the tubes of tooth- 
paste with its own toothbrushes and 
sales always rise sharply in summer 
when people are taking vacations. The 
sales volume has climbed steadily for 
the past ten years 

Then there’s Tek Hughes Division 
of J&], which has a neat little travel 
success story of its own. For the past 


Why Split HAIRS Over 
Who BUYS for Public Schools? 


How the Travel Market 
Grew in a Decade 


Quickest way of noting the 
growth of the travel and vaca- 
tion market is through The New 
York Times’s resort and travel ad- 
vertising linage during the past 
decade. The Times has been the 
nation’s largest resort and travel 
medium for half a century. 

1950 Linage 
Resort: 1,108,291 
Travel: 1,060,791 
1955 Linage 
Resort: 1,576,013 
Travel: 1,471,146 
1960 Linage 
Resort: 2,196,369 
Travel: 2,655,193 


School board members, superintendents, busi- 
ness managers and architects form the “‘buy- 
ing image” of the public school market. Precise 
measurement of individual buying influences 
varies from district to district. 


Because this statement is true, your advertising 
message must reach board members, super- 
intendents, business managers and school 
architects when construction plans are known. 


American School Board Journal is the only 
school administrator publication keyed to 
school construction and maintenance . . . docu- 
menting new, proven ideas in the school plant 
... relating these ideas to current educational 
objectives. 


With a circulation in excess of 32,600, Amer- 
can School Board Journal guarantees coverage 
of all school districts where construction is in 
progress or under consideration. And, to assist 
in mapping effective sales strategy, advertis- 
ers are provided, at nominal cost, with up-to- 
date, detailed reports on specific school con- 
struction projects . . . where they’re building 
and buying. 


Send Today for Full De- 
» tails About American 
School Board Journal’s 
Positive Sales Building 
Package. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


400 North Broadway * Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Fairchild 8mm Motion Pictures 


A BRAND NEW WAY TO SELL 


Here’s a motion picture system that 
opens new opportunities for your 
sales force: Fairchild’s Cinephonic 
8 mm Sound Camera and Sound Pro- 
jector. They now make it financially 
and physically feasible to put the ex- 
citement of color, action and sound 
into your salesmen’s presentations. 


Many Uses: Other companies are al- 
eady using this camera and projec- 
tor for many kinds of lip-synchronized 
films, both color and black-and-white 
Sales presentations. Equipment dem- 
nstrations. Trade shows. Training 
Plant safety films. The list 
ould go on and on—there are as 
many uses as there are ways of selling 
nd informing, teaching and training 


movies 


Low Cost: Just $11 for color film to 
produce a 5-minute story. And the 
equipment: only $508 for the camera 
and projector together. 


Camera—Easy to Operate: Almost 
anyone in the sales or advertising de- 
partments can make good sound 
movies with the Fairchild Cinephonic 
Camera. It records sound directly 
onto a thin magnetic stripe on the 
film as you shoot the action. A built- 
in, rechargeable nickel cadmium bat- 
tery powers the camera and its tran- 
sistorized sound system. To work the 
camera, you simply set the volume 
level, aim and shoot. It’s that simple. 
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Projector—Versatile, Simple: The 
projector has all the attributes of a 
modern tape recorder. With it, you 
can erase sound; or you can add 
sound over sound. For example, you 
can put your own commentary over 
previously recorded sounds, without 
erasing them. If the price of your 
product changes, you can change the 
sound track yourself. 

The 400-ft. reel capacity lets you 
show your own 20-minute sales movie 
to as many as 50 prospects at a time. 

Operation is simple. To thread, just 
follow the printed line on the projec- 
tor. A simple lever synchronizes 
sound with action. Two speeds: 16 
and 24 frames per second. 


The projector weighs only 24 lbs., 
so it is easy to carry to your cus- 
tomer’s office. It can become an in- 
tegral part of the routine sales call. 


Free Literature: For complete infor- 
mation on the Cinephonic 8mm sound 
motion picture system, write to Dept. 
SM-7, address below. 


FAIRCHILD 
CAMERA AND 
INSTRUMENT 
CORPORATION 


580 Midland Avenue 
Yonkers, New York 


INDUSTRIAL PROOUCTS O'IVISION 
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two or three years Tek has been put- 
ting out two travel kits. One contains 
a toothbrush, paste and dental floss in 
a plasic container. The other's a tooth- 
brush with a folding handle. Now the 
division has added a small hairbrush 
of purse-size dimensions. Each is a 
steady seller, and as Americans move 
about for pleasure in ever greater 
numbers, Tek’s sales graph on the 
scaled-down brushes moves upwards. 
Tek says the items almost sell them- 
selves and there's virtually no promo- 
tion on them 

Such products are a natural for 
vending machines which are carrying 
a constantly expanding list of conveni- 
ence products. The venders have 
moved into motels with such items as 
club soda, particularly in those dry 
states that offer the thirsty vacationer 
no bars. 

The need for do-it-yourself services 
knows no bounds in vacation areas 
and in motels. Some smart operators 
are building laundry rooms into their 
motels, complete with dryers, washers, 
vending machines to provide soap and 
bleach. The new do-it-yourself dry- 
cleaning machines appear to be a 
natural to augment such conveniences. 


> And always, for the traveler, there's 
the need for better-designed luggage 
—luggage that’s lightweight, tough, at- 
tractive. This is particularly true for 
the air passenger who's going abroad. 
And for everyone who takes to the 
road, the air, or the waterways, there’s 
the need for clothes that “can take it”: 
Wash-and-wear really came into its 
own when Americans going abroad 
discovered they could carry fewer 
clothes and beat the high cost of 
cleaning by laundering their own 
things in hotel rooms. 

To go with the wash-and-wear 
clothing, there’s a good fringe market 
in sweater and pants stretchers, porta- 
ble irons, capsuled detergent and 
bleach. 

The story goes that one American 
manufacturer, traveling abroad, heard 
his wife say, “If we just had hot water 
I could fix us a cup of instant coffee 
while these clothes dry.” 

Out of that came a new product— 
a simple little device that boils a cup 
of water in seconds. It sells for a 
couple of dollars and it’s going like 
hot cakes. 

The manufacturer who’s looking for 
a way to cash in on the American 
mania for travel might try. putting on 
his thinking cap. The market's there, 
the money’s there and all you need to 
get a slice of it is creative thinking, 
sizing up the need and getting the re- 
sult before the public. 

It’s pretty clear: If you don’t some- 
one else is going to! HW 


TIME is the shape of the liquor market | 


Circulation concentration inthetop 50 LIQUOR MARKETS 
(Metropolitan areas accounting for 67.5% of all 1959 
case sales of ten types of distilled spirits) 


TIME, Tne Weekly Newsmagazine 
Holiday 56% 
Life 56% 
Sports Illustrated 
Esquire 51° 
U.S. News and World Report 51 
Newsweek 50 

Look 48 

Saturday Evening Post 44 

43° 


60% 


53% 


True 


Sources: Clark Gavin Associates data and latest available publishers’ reports. TIME 
(3/23/59) + Holiday (March 1957) + Life (10/26/59) + Sports Illustrated (3/2/59) - 
Esquire (February 1957) » US. News & Worid Report (3/28/58) +» Newsweek (3/23/59) 
* Look (3/18/58) + Saturday Evening Post (3/14/59) + True (October 1959) 


Take the top 50 metropolitan areas that 
ring up two-thirds of all case sales of the 
ten leading types of distilled spirits. 
TIME concentrates 60% of its circulation 
in those areas—more than any other 
magazine of over 500,000 circulation. 
TIME-reading executives and their fam- 
ilies entertain often, for business and 
pleasure. Naturally, they’re top cus- 
tomers for the best brands in all fields. 


TIME... to reach 2,550,000 top-of-the-market families 
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THE WORK ADDICT 


(continued from page 41 


expected to undertake himself? 
Obviously, the first step is a frank, 
unreserved admission of his excessive 
As with other types of ad- 
dicts, this is the toughest step to take 
breaks 


barriers to recovery 


behavior 


certain 
and it is vitally 
average executive who 
suspec ts he may be work addic ted, can 


But admission down 


necessary The 


make substantial progress on his own. 


Once he makes the admission — “I 
am a potential work addict and I 
must do something about my situa- 
tion”—he can move forward. First, 
he must seriously question the feelings 
that are spurring him to repeated ex- 
cessive behavior. An encouraging fact 
is this: The underlying insecurities of 
most executive work addicts are more 
imagined than real. 


> He must isolate those feelings. If 
his wife is incisive and understanding, 
a frank evaluation of himself in a 
discussion with her can bring his in- 
securities to light. He can explore 


Why not have ACB check your 


DEALER 
ADVERTISING 
TIE-IN 
SUPPORT? 


Newspaper Tearsheets 


ACB will 


sheets’’ of all 


furnish ‘‘Tear- 
Dealer Ads 
that mention your product 
as they appear in daily and 
Sunday newspapers—or if 
you prefer, we can furnish a 
detailed typewritten report 
of this activity. 


Simply tell us the ads you 
want to see — your own dealer 
ads or your competitors. It 
doesn’t make any difference 
to us. When such ads appear 
we'll spot them—and place 
the tearsheets (or reports) on 
your desk. 


ACB We read every daily newspaper advertisement 


tHe ADVERTISING CHECKING BUREAU, inc. 


NEW YORK, 353 Park Avenue South » CHICAGO, 18 South Michigan , anc 


MEMPHIS, Tenn. - 


COLUMBUS, Ohio - 


SAN FRANCISCO, 51 First Street 


Send today for descriptive material and free catalog. 


NOW .. . from 


Manufacturer 


see ea ee eee eee es ee 


ELECTRIC 


ADVERTISING 


Leading 


1750 W. Fulton St. * 


1961 
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*DEPENDABLE QUALITY—Movement 


eFull 13! 


*UL Approved Self Starting Movement. 
*Sweep Second Hand 
* Available with or without Illumination. 


Write for Prices indicating your requirements! 


CLOCKS 


at Direct LOW Prices! 


GUARANTEED for 1 Full Year. 
inch clock with YOUR IM- 
PRINT in colors. 


*Glass Crystal 
MASTERCRAFTERS 


Clock & Radio Co., Inc. 
Chicago 12, Ill. 


such things as his status, as a start. 
Has he achieved acceptable stand- 
ards? The answer, probably, is yes. 
His salary is certainly substantial. It 
could be higher. Still, we can’t all be 
a company president and in the final 
analysis, most of us wouldn't want to. 

What about social status? The same 
criteria apply. If the executive is 
accepted on the level he has chosen, 
social status is not a problem leading 
to work addiction. 

He should evaluate, with his wife, 
his adequacy as a husband and father. 
Often the intimate confidence of this 
discussion can help him find the root 
of his addiction. 

If frustration on the job gnaws at 
his vitals, this should be resolved dur- 
ing a conference with his superior. If 
a change seems the onlv way out, he 
should make it. 

He must look deeply into every pos- 
sible cause leading to his effort to 
substitute violent activity for inner 
turmoil. Attack the sacred cows in 
his life. They may have clay feet. 

Repeatedly, gardening has shown 
itself to be an answer for such men. 
Since the most important elements in 
hobby selection are family involve- 
ment and 2 switch to a non-business- 
related effort, gardening provides a 
fine solution. 


> Ultinately, the real answer is a 
whole new philosophy of life. The 
obvious bizarreness of many tvpes of 
addictions often spurs the addict to 
seek a change in values which have 
become distorted. The problem with 
the work addict is that he suffers no 
social stigma, in fact the very oppo- 
site. He is under no clear-cut pres- 
sure to seek this change in philosophy 
except, perhaps, from a distracted 
family and fear of premature death. 

One can't help but speculate on 
the need and chances for success of 
a work addiction clinic or program 
similar to that created by Alcoholics 
Anonymous. Certainly, the need for 
such an operation is present and 
growing. I have everv reason to be- 
that many lives could be saved, 
or at last prolonged and made in- 
finitely happier, by the insight such a 
clinic could provide. 

On the other hand, there are those 
executives who, realizing their help- 
less and extreme work addiction, and 
its ultimate consequences, may feel 
the need for professional 
analytic assistance. 
spiritual guidance at the hands of 
their clergymen. But unfortunately, 
the majority, at least in the near fu- 
ture, will probably continue _ their 
reckless journey through an unhappy 
existence at best, to an early death 
at worst. @ 


lieve 


psycho- 
Others may seek 


$37,300,000.,000 


How you can profit from the capital-spending upturn 


The upturn in capital spending is under 
way ... at the annual rate of $37.3 billion, 
1961’s fourth quarter will be history’s second 
largest forecasting a uniquely favorable 
climate for increasing sales of plant equipment. 

Also under way . . . Power’s Plant Design 
Issue, a uniquely favorable medium for telling 
your product story to the energy-systems engi- 
neers now busily turning capital spending statis- 
tics into plans . . . specifications . . . purchase 
requisitions. - 


*OR, wire collect to POWER, 330 West 42nd Street, N.Y.C. 36, for further information. 


Ask your Power representative how you 
can use this October special issue as a blueprint 
to start building a bigger share of the growing 
energy-systems market. 


the magazine of Energy Systems Engineering 


wes yy ce 
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CORRECTIONS - May 10, 1961 Survey of Buying Power 


102 


. 106 


Fort Lauderdale, Broward Co 
should carry solid triangle de 
noting Standard Metropolitan 
area 

Florida State Total: “Consum- 
er Spending Units,” 1,769.2 
thousand 

Scott Co., Kan.; “Hslds.,” 1.4 


thousand 


3 Sedgwick Co., Kan.: “Hslds.,” 


. 472 


. 530 


. 648 


. 660 


. 660 


. 660 


. 690 


. 690 


. 724 


74 


116.7 thousand 

Massachusetts State Total 
“Hslds.,” 1782.2 thousand 
Troy, Mich.: Should be listed 
under Oakland County not 
Macomb County 

Montgomery Co., Tenn.: “Pop 
ulation,” 56.5 thousand 
Utah State Total: “Hslds.,” 
246.4 thousand 

Cook Co., Ill.: “Food Store 
Sales,” 1,672,438 thousand 
Chicago, Ill: “Food Store 
Sales,” 1,136,691 thousand 
Indiana State Total: “Food 
Store Sales,” 1,287,231 thou 
sand 

lroy, Mich.: Should be listed 
under Oakland County not 
Macomb County 

Clinton Co., Mo. through Dent 
Co., Mo.: All data should be 
moved down one row 
Pittsburg Co., Okla.: “Gen 
eral Merchandise Store Sales,” 
3,287 thousand 

Outagamie Co., Wis.: “Auto 
motive Store Sales,” 21,316 
thousand 

Daytona Beach, Fla.: “Metro 
politan Area Code,” 230 
Lafavette, La. (Metropolitan 
Area Code 251): County is La 
fayette, La. 

Lima, Ohio (Metropolitan Area 
Code 98 County is Allen, 
Ohio 

Total Standard Metropolitan 
Areas: “Per Capita Income,” 
2,229 

Louisville, Ky. (Rank Number 
32): “Hslds.,” 221.1 thousand 
Fort Worth, Tex. (Rank Num 
ber 46): “Hslds.,” 176.5 thou 
sand 

Wilmington, Del. (Rank Num 
ber 73): “Hslds.,” 107.6 thou 
sand 

Middle Atlantic Section: “In 
come Per C.S.U.,” 6,862 

East North Central Section 
“Income Per C.S.U.,” 6,243 
Population, Income Summary 
for DBS Metropolitan Areas 


c 


Table: Headings “% French 


Speaking” and “Households p- 724 Total DBS Metro Areas: “To- 
(thous.)” are transposed tal Population,” 7,147.0 thou- 


p. 724 St. John’s, Newfoundland: sand 


“Total Population,” 84.6 thou- “% of Canada,” 39.5972 

sand “Households (thous.),” 1,895.8 
“% of Canada,” .4687 “Income Per Capita,” 1,636 
“Households (thous.),” 16.9 “Income Per Hsld.,” 6,168 
“Income Per Capita,” 863 “Per Hsld. Retail Sales,” 4,133 
“Income Per Hsld.,” 4323 . 729 New Brunswick Province To- 
“Per Hsld. Retail Sales,” 5,484 tal: “Hslds.,” 132.7 thousand 


Changes—1961 Survey of Buying Power 


Income Income 
per per 


Page No. Households C.S.U. Hsld. C.S.U. 
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Auburn, Ala. 3.4 9171 
Ala., Total above Cities 391.3 5826 
Jackson Co., Ark. 6.2 4479 
Sebastian Co., Ark. 20.3 
Ark., State Total 493.0 4677 
Huntingion Park, Cal. 

Montebello, Cal. 

South Gate, Cal. 

Salinas, Cal. 

Seaside, Cal. 

Napa, Cal. 

Grass Valley, Cal. 

Anaheim, Cal. 

Costa Mesa, Cal. 

Fullerton, Cal. 

Newport Beach, Cal. 

Ontario, Cal.* 

Cal., Total above Cities 

Englewood, Colo. 

Huerfano Co., Colo. 

Colo., Total above Cities 

Colo., State Total 

Maui Co., Hawaii 

Hawaii State Total 

Berwyn, Ill. 

Ill., State Total 

Allegan Co., Mich. 

Mich., Total above Cities 

Mich., State Total 

Ramsey, Minn. 

Washington, Minn. 

Minn., State Total 

N.J., Total above Cities 

N.M. State Total 

N.Y. Total above Cities 12,499.0 
Buffalo Co., S.D. 

S.D. State Total 

Kent Co., Tex. 

Laredo, Tex 

Tex., Total above Cities 

Quebec, Canada 

Total above Cities 

Div. 14, Alb., Canada 

Div. 1, B.C. Canada 


*Per Capita income 


8mm sound movies 
sell giant machinery 
before its built 


Presenting ideas for custom machine 
tools, materials handling equipment and 
machinery by 


and 


other custom industrial 


talking 


leaves too much to the prospect's 


from blueprints mode 
imagi- 
nation, according to the Morton Manu- 
facturing Co. of Muskegon Heights, 
Michigan. 

Sound movies, they felt, could show 


more and tell more in a under- 
standable But what about 

Then they heard about the new Kodak 
Sound 8&8 the portable ma- 
which has smm 


movies from a home hobby to a practi- 


more 
costs ? 


way. 
Projector 
chine raised low-cost 
cal tool for industry. 

With the Sound 8 Projector, Morton 
could: 1) keep their movie-making costs 
low: 2) add their own sound to the film 


Kodak Sound 8 Projector 


lsodalk 


TRADE MARK 


ea 
a 


we 
2a 


i 
ts. 


Ah 
ima RE 


aes A Op Oe 


Mr. R. E. Morton, Executive Vice President, Morton Manufacturing Company, uses a Kodak 
Sound 8 Projector to add his voice to the sound track of an 8mm movie made in his plant. 


and change it at will by using this pro- 
jector’s built-in recording system; 3) be 
sure of a professional movie presenta- 
tion, since this projector enlarges tiny 
frames to fill 
screens with optimum detail and defini- 
tion and plays back with excellent sound 
quality. 


omm movie room-size 


Make movies themselves 


By photographing scale action models 
and piecing this film footage together 
with scenes of actual working machinery 
of designs similar to these they want to 
Morton 


very informative movie 


demonstrate, can assemble a 


Then comes the sound. 


Voices, ma- 
back- 


tape-recorded, 


location, 
first 


chine noises on 


ground 


even 
music are 


then transferred to the 8mm film mag- 
track the Kodak 
Sound 8 Projector recording system. 
The Sound 8 Projector works like a 
tape recorder, even has its own micro- 


netic sound through 


phone. Recording, erasing, re-recording 
(a different sound track for each audi- 
ence, if need be) is simply a matter ol 
“recording” while projecting the film. 

Morton keeps a Kodak Sound 8 Pro- 
jector in offices at Philadelphia, Muske- 
gon, and San Francisco, so that demon- 
stration at every 
opportunity. 


films can be shown 
If this example gives you ideas, call 
Kodak Audio-Visual dealer for a 
demonstration, without obligation, of 
the Kodak- Sound 8 Projector and its 
low-cost movie potential. 


youl 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Not just numbers of people... 


To more and more advertisers who count circulation 


in terms of customers and prospects, here’s... 


the most important magazine of all 


ries, such as They are the buyers, not bystanders, in the 


he numbers of -S.News COMPLETE American marketplace 

on the “some- women “Or What attracts these responsible, high-income 
people to “U.S.News & World Report” week after 
week? The particular requirement they have in 
common is the need to be well-informed. They 
read and use the facts of national and _ inter- 
national developments, as reported in depth by 
‘ULS.News & World Report.” It is a constant 
factor in the shaping of their business and _ per- 
sonal decisions 


Repx rt that 
ficiency and economy in 


concentrated market of such 


In this magazine they do not find the frothy 
the flippant, or the extraneous 


They do find the essential news 
and news analysis 


and original news found nowhere else. All 
skillfully, readably put together by America’s top editors and 
journalists. Put together for important, decision-making readers 
n absclute earnest about what they seek, what they 
want, what they will carefully read and use when they open the 
pages of “U.S.News & World Report.” 
In short . . . meaningful numbers of people. 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


America’s Class News Magazine 


Now more than 1,200,000 net paid circulation 


studies* make clear that this largely 
s composed of key people in business, 
prot 


I essions and the community. Their 


ther than that of any other news maga- 
with a circulation of more than one million 


A ent 
- 
B P 1, De cago, St. | 
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Marketing Outlook for August 1961 


By ALFRED HONG, Associate Director of Research 
Sales Management and its Survey of Buying Power 


Business activity will continue to show 
improvement in August, exceeding last 
year's level by 2% and matching the ex- 
pected percentage gain in retail sales. 
Against a background of rising incomes and 
considerable inflation talk, latest re- 
ports indicate that consumers are begin- 
ning to spend a little more freely. 


®& Actually much of the expected inflation 
from Government deficit spending will be 
absorbed by and confined to special seg- 
ments of the economy. The man-in-the-moon 
project for instance, has the Government 
competing against itself for the same 
scarce resources. This will artificially 
raise existing high compensation and en- 
courage widespread pirating with harmful 
consequences on production. In contrast, 
the recent extension and hike in minimum 
jage will have wider benefits because of 


classes to consume. For some businesses 
thus affected, particularly in the service 
trade, the increased labor costs will un- 
doubtedly be passed on to the consumer. 
But for manufacturers recoiling from the 
low-price competition of imports, 
will be a great profit squeeze. 


there 


®& With continued overcapacity and intense 
inter-industry rivalry, the recent price 
reductions make it imperative to sell an 
increasing volume to maintain profits. In 
line with this, a silent migration from 
the rural areas into the urban south and 
a quiet but marked upward movement along 
the entire income scale, could induce 
changes in consumption patterns. In fact, 
much of the lag in retail sales could be 
overcome with a systematic, integrated 
analysis of current market data to seek out 
the many untapped opportunities which are 


the higher propensity of low-income veritable sleeping oases of potential. 


Cities 50,000-99,999 
Wilmington, Del. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Las Vegas, Nev. 
Reading, Pa. 
Beloit-Janesville, Wis. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Cities Over 500,000 

Hempstead Twsp., N.Y. 117.4 
San Antonio, Tex. 109.3 
Los Angeles, Cal. 109.0 
New York, N.Y. 108.0 
San Francisco, Cal. 107.1 
Memphis, Tenn. 106.5 


36 Best 
Markets 
for 
August 


(Top six cities 


Cities 250,000-499,999 


Norfolk, Va. 108.5 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 108.0 
Denver, Colo. 107.9 
Honolulu, Hawaii 107.5 
Minneapolis, Minn. 107.2 
Jersey City- 
Hoboken, N.J. 


Cities Under 50,000 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Missoula, Mont. 
Salem, Ore. 
Bloomington, Ill. 
Modesto, Cal. 
Butte, Mont. 


by population groupings) 
U.S. Index: 100 


The following cities have a common 
denominator. They are expected to 
exhibit business activity leadership 
The index 
opposite each city compares its per- 


106.5 


in the coming month. 


formance with that of the nation as 
a whole. For example, if a city has 
an index of 106.9 it means that 
its business activity next month is 


Cities 100,000-249,999 


Santa Ana, Cal. 114.0 
Topeka, Kan. 110.7 
Lincoln, Neb. 110.7 
Hartford, Conn. 110.3 
San Jose, Cal. 106.5 
Des Moines, lowa 106.4 


Canada 


Quebec, Que. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Montreal, Que. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Edmonton, Alb. 
Regina, Sask. 


forecast to lead the national aver- 
age change by 6.9%. Canadian 
figures are compared with U.S. De- 
tailed figures are on 


pages. 


following 
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Business Activity Forecast for 


The Marketing Value of Business Activity Forecasts 


% Business activity levels are projected 
two months ahead for 306 U.S. and 
Canadian cities as a guide to the mar- 
keter on where his sales efforts might 
pay the biggest dividends. Cities marked 
vith a ¥ are Preferred Cities of the 
uth. They have a level of activity 
ompared with the same month in 1960 
vhich equals or exceeds the national 
hange in business activity. 
forecasts are 
easured primarily by the ebb and flow 
i bank debits, seasonally adjusted, and 
reflect sales 


Ihe business activity 


employment, 
els in all segments of business— 


purchases, 

ige le 
retail 
truction, tarming, etc 


wholesale, industrial, service, con- 

rhe first column of the accompanying 
tables indicates the number of months 
out of the past 24 in which a city has had 
i star to indicate a better than average 
erformance. When a full 24-month 
period of back data are not available, the 
city’s record is indicated as follows: 8/11 
would mean that a city has had 8 starred 
months out of the past 11. The 11 in- 
licates the total number of months for 


vhich data are available 
Ihe second column indicates the index 


of change for this month of 1961 versus 
the corresponding month of 1960. 

The third column (the city-national 
index) relates the annual change in the 
index of the city’s business activity to 
that of the U.S. Thus, a city-national 
index of 106.0 indicates that the city is 
enjoying a gain in business activity 6% 
greater than the U.S. average. 

The fourth column is an estimate of 
expected retail sales for the second month 
ahead. While the dollar volume applies 
only to retail store sales it is also useful 
as an approximation of the relative im- 
portance of one city as compared with 
another on all of the elements that make 
up its economic pattern. 


Suggested Uses 
Special advertising and 
drives in spot cities. 
Picking cities for test campaigns. 
Revising 


promotion 


sales quotas for branches, 
districts and salesmen. 

Checking actual performances against 
potentials. 

Basis for letters for stimulating sales- 
men. 


* Forestalling salesmen’s alibis. 


City 


BUSINESS 
No. *® 
Months Index 
out of 1961 


ACTIVITY 
Past vs . 
FORECAST 24 960 1960 


UNITED STATES 


3 
(Million) 
August 


100.0 18516.00 


NEW ENGLAND 
Cities Over 500,000 


% Boston, Mass 15 


107.9 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
%® Bridgeport, Conn. _. 5 104.0 
® Hartford, Conn. 112.5 

New Haven, Conn 101.7 
tw Waterbury, Conn. 104.4 

New Bedford, Mass 101.3 
% Springfield, Mass 103.4 
w Worcester, Mass 104.9 
w% Providence, R. | 102.5 


Cities 50,000-99,999 
Meriden-Wallingford, 
Conn 20 100.8 


SERVICE 


is why America’s 


top companies meet at 


SERVICE is what Manger sells—not just rooms and 
facilities! Service—the kind of help that has seating 
arrangements executed perfectly and on time. That has a 
proper P. A. system functioning as it should, set up as 
ordered. That has special tables as ordered, lighting, 
projection and other arrangements as requested—all 
on time, without last-minute makeshift changes and 
compromises. And all this goes along with some of 
the finest meeting-room facilities in the country 
So check with Manger before your next meeting 


ALBANY, N.Y. 
THE MANGER 
DeWITT CLINTON 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


THE MANGER MOTOR INN 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


THE MANGER 


en eae. TUCSON, ARIZ. 
NEW YORK CITY TUCSON IKI 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


HE MANGER ANNAPOLIS 
HE MANGER HAMILTON 
THE MANGER HAY-ADAMS 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
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—see the difference real sERVICE makes! 


Convention Department, Manger Hotels 
4 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. (Dept. B-7) 


Please send me full information about Manger 
Hotels meeting and convention facilities. 


Name 


Title 


Address 


| 
| 
| 
Company | 
| 
| 
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AN ee ae 


+3 Metro Area 
In New England 


For HH Sales in 
Lumb. -Bldg.-Hdwr. 


NEW LONDON - Groton - Nor- 
wich is 3rd-highest in household 
sales of Lumb-Bldg.-Hdwr. among 
all New England Metro Areas!* 

Over half the Metro Area popu- 
lation is in New London's ABC 
City Zone (90% covered by The 
Day) . .. with a "plus" in the 9 
city Trading Area of 45,711! 


PRP ORs 


e739 


BN 


ity <p 


ye 


*SM ‘él Survey 


P= 


AV? 


Silos 


Che Dap 


NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
National Representatives: 
JOHNSON, KENT, GAVIN 

& SINDING, INC. 


th I i ee Se. eee 


August 1961 


FIRST 


for testing 
among cities in 
U.S. in 75,000 to 


150,000 popula- 
BUSINESS City BUSINESS 
No. % City Nat'l Retail 
Months Index Index Sales Months Index Index Sales 
ACTIVITY out of 1961 1961 $ ACTIVITY out a 1961 1961 $ 
Past vs vs (Million) Past vs vs (Million) 
FORECAST 24 1960 1960 August FORECAST 24 1960 1960 August 


y . 
No. % City Nat'l Retail tion group 


% Stamford, Conn 24 107.0 : 58 %& Nashua, N. H 23 103.7 101.7 5.17 


* Lewiston- Newport, R. | 14 98.0 96.1 17 
Auburn, Me 102.2 Woonsocket, R. | 17 99.7 97 


~~ 
% Portland, Me 111.1 ) % Burlington, Vt 14 102.9 100 SIX . ba 
% Brockton, Mass 109.4 7.3 77 Rutland, Vt 0 99.7 97 . 
for testing 
Ww Fall River, Mass 103.4 27 1 e¢ 
among all U. S. 
Holyoke, Mass 97.4 — 6.80 


| cig MIDDLE ATLANTIC cities regardless 
¥% Lawrence, Mass 108.6 ) 


; of size 
Lowell, Mass $7.5 g 


Cities Over 500,000 

Buffalu, N. Y. 0 96.1 
vw Hempstead 

Township, N. Y 24 119.7 117.4 

w% New York City, N. Y. 17 110.2 108.0 
*® Philadelphia, Pa 13 103.2 101.2 D 

Pittsburgh, Pa 15 94.7 92.8 7.99 SECON 
— t tin 
Cities Under 50,000 for tes 8 


. J 

%& Middletown, Conn 18 30 Cities 250,000-499,999 a 
n 

%& New London, Conn 9 7 w& Jersey City- . 


Lynn, Mass 100.8 
Pittsfield, Mass 101.7 
%& Manchester, N. H 8 102.0 

w& Pawtucket-Central 
Falls, R. | 104.4 


; regardless of 
Norwich, Conn. Hoboken, N. J 12 108.6 106.5 > 
: population 
Bangor, Me we Newark, N. J 19 105.7 103.6 
Salem, Mass. ] % Rochester, N. Y 15 106.5 1044 


Standard Metro. Area with a BIG PLUS that’s 
$82,792,000 


An $82 million food market—in 
which 76,500 families spend an 
average of $1,082 in grocery 


Island sales stores—has “Must” stamped all 


Source: Sales Management 


over it. lierbert Tareyton 
Kings are another of 
$66,144,000, a 3.4% And a study of the facts on this the long list of prod- 
. . , - a Disare.. 
over 1960!* And your clu big Eastern Connecticut market ucts to choose Port - 
: Bari th a 1 eis, Mad land, Maine for a test. 
of this 65,275 ity cone = vew a git ae The stable economy, 
—_— a ee wich area PLUS Windham year after year, con- 
, County) stamps the Norwich tinues to establish the 
Bulletin as your basic buy. The — — — 
. ma this the market 
*SM ’61 Survey Bulletin offers solid coverage of pica me . 
' : : ; that is best for your 
metropolitan Norwich and 8,000 test. 
bonus circulation in Windham 


WOONSOCKET County. to reach the testingest cai 
CALL Norwich Bulletin 


DAI A 
COVERS RHODE ISLAND'S PLUS MARKET serslbcnadhgenesssind 
~~ NORWICH, CONN. 


Week Days Sundays 
Representatives: Johnson 27,877* 23,751* 
Kent, Gavin, & Sinding, Inc ; . 
Affiliated : Represented by 
WWON, WWON-FM The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


OW 


offering full process colo 


Represented by 
*Average paid 12 months ending 12/31/60 The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc 
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Erie, 3rd city in Pennsylvania, has en- 
tered a new era of prosperity. ® Sales 
Management has repeatedly cited it 
as a market where month-to-month in- 
creases in business activity over the 
previous 


year have been especially 


good. In the last two years, only 7 
cities of over 100,000 population in 
the Middle Atlantic States have been 
mentioned more frequently!! ® In 
heavily industrialized Erie (over 40% 
of non-farm employment in manufac- 
turing) average earnings of industrial 
employees have ranked consistently 
and considerably above the state aver- 
age. And they have registered a better 
than 40% increase since 1951. § All 
of which, of course, points to high sales 
potential. To convert this sales poten- 
tial into sales volume—for your prod- 


uct—call on The Erie Times & News. 


Management 


ureau 


When 

you 

think 
Pennsylvania 
think 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

— and 


ERIE! 


| The ErieTimes 


| The Erie News 


The Erie Times-News 


Represented by The Katz Agency, Inc. 
OKING FOR A NEW PLANT SITE? 

Write Erie Chamber of Commerce for detailed brochure on 

Erie !ndustrial Park: 225-acre, centrally-located plot offer 

ng ideal water, rail, highway transportation; proximity to 

major markets; skilled labor force 
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Business Activity 


-S 4 


BUSINESS 


FOR 


No. & City 


ACTIVITY 
FORECAST 


Months Index 


1961 
vs 
1960 


Cities 100,000-249,999 


Camden, N. J 
Elizabeth, N. J 


Passaic-Clifton, N. J 


Paterson, N. J 
% Trenton, N. J 
% Albany, N. Y 
Falls 
Ww Syracuse, N. Y 
%& Allentown, Pa 

Erie, Pa. 


Scranton, Pa 


Niagara 


N. Y¥ 


13 101.5 
17 (96.4 
4 96.6 
96.6 
107.7 
105.2 
91.9 
103.8 
104.3 
96.5 


97.2 


Cities 50,000-99,999 


® Atlantic City, N. J 
Binghamton, N. Y 
Rome, N. Y 
Schnectady 

%& Troy, N. Y 
Utica, N. Y 
Altoona, Pa 

%& Bethlehem, Pa 

w® Chester, Pa 
Harrisburg, Pa 

%& Johnstown, Pa. 


N. Y 


Lancaster, Pa 
%& Reading, Pa 
® Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
York, Pa 


11 111.9 
101.1 
100.7 

98.4 
102.9 
100.4 

96.3 
114.2 
102.8 
100.5 
102.8 

96.4 
113.2 
105.4 
101.5 


Cities Under 50,000 


Elmira, N. Y 
Jamestown, N. Y 

w% Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
Hazleton, Pa 

% Norristown, Pa 

% Oil City, Pa 
Sharon, Pa 


% Williamsport, Pa 


3 101.2 
0 101.5 
24 105.3 
9 96.3 
24 110.5 
1l 103.7 
8 93.9 
1 102.4 


ECAST 


City 
Nat'l 
index 
1961 


Retail 
Sales 


(Million) 


vs. 
1960 August 


99.2 
99.5 
103.2 
94.4 
108.3 
101.7 
92.1 
100.4 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


Cities Over 500,000 


% Chicago, Ill 

Detroit, Mich 
Ohio 
Ohio 
Milwaukee, Wis 


Cincinnati 


Cleveland 


17 107.8 
1§ 93.8 

5 100.1 
14 696.2 
18 101.1 


Cities 250,000-499,999 


% Indianapolis, Ind 
Akron, Ohio 

*% Columbus, Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 


Dayton, 


Toledo 


8 103.5 
$ 97.2 
5 106.8 
15 99.3 
21 98.6 


Cities 100,000-249,999 


% Moline-Rock Island- 
East Moline, Ill 
Peoria, Ill 
Rockford, til 
% Evansville, tnd 
Fort Wayne, Ind 
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7 102.5 
1 97.3 
12 98.6 
8 102.8 


99.5 


% Gary, Ind. 


Hammond-East 


102.2 100.2 
Chicago, Ind. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Flint, Mich. 
Grand Rapids, 
Mich 
Royal Oak- 
Ferndale, 
Ohio 


Youngstown, 


99.6 
96.8 
101.8 
98.1 
101.1 


97.6 
94.9 
99.8 
96.2 
99.1 


Mich 
Lansing, 
Mich 98.1 
94.5 
93.6 


96.2 
Canton, 
Ohio 
Green Bay- 
Appleton-Neenah- 
Menasha, Wis. 
% Madison, Wis 


Cities 50,000-99,999 
%& Champaign- 
Urbana, Ill 
Decatur, Ill 
East St. Louis, Ill 
Springfield, It 


103.8 
99.6 
99.2 

101.3 

100.6 
96.8 
96.5 
95.1 
98.7 

100.2 

100.4 
95.2 

101.0 
99.5 

102.1 
94.7 


Muncie, Ind. 
Terre Haute, Ind 
Bay City, Mich 
Mich. 
Mich 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Mich 
Ohio 


Jackson, 


Kalamazoo, 


Saginaw, 

Hamilton, 

Ohio 
Ohio 

% Springfield, Ohio 
Warren, Ohio 


Lima, 


Lorain, 


Make your BIG PITCH 
in ALTOONA... 


"Test-Town, Pa." 


When you have a new product, a 
new package, a new ad campaign to 
try out .. . look at Altoona, Pa., a 
test market that's strictly big league. 
Completely isolated from big city 
influences mediawise, it boasts retail 
dealers and distributors that will co- 
operate with your sales planning. Buy- 


ing habits here are typical, too. 


You'll boost your sales batting aver- 
age, too, with your advertising in the 
Altoona Mirror, read by 3 out of 4 
families in Blair County, and in 98%, 
of the homes in the Altoona city zone. 


TEST BEST IN PENNSYLVANIA WITH 


rs ltoona 
Mirror 


Altoona Pennsylvania's Only Daily 
Newspaper 


Richard E. Beeler, Adv. Mgr. 
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-S Vf FORECAST 


BUSINESS City 

No. * City Nacl 
ACTIVITY Months Index Index 
FORECAST 


Retail 
Sales 
1961 1961 $ 

vs (Million) 
1960 August 


¥* Beloit- 
Janesville, Wis 19 113.0 
Kenosha, Wis 15 95.0 


Racine, Wis. 19 98.1 


110.8 
93.1 
96.2 


Cities Under 50,000 
% Bloomington, II! 8 112.5 
Danville, Ili 5S wz 
Lafayette, Ind 22 100.6 
Battle Creek, Mich 0 98.5 
Mich 18 96.9 
% Port Huron, Mich 106.6 
Ohio 95.6 
Mansfield, Ohio 96.8 
Middletown, Ohio 94.1 
Portsmouth, Ohio 96.7 
Ohio 94.6 
Zanesville, Ohio 95.3 
La Crosse, Wis 100.7 
Oshkosh, Wis 96.2 
Sheboygan, Wis 98.7 
% Superior, Wis 107.0 


110.6 
97.7 
98.6 
96.6 
95.0 
104.5 
93.7 
94.9 
92.3 
94.8 
92.7 
93.4 
98.7 
94.3 
96.8 


104.9 


Muskegon, 


Elyria 


Steubenville 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Cities Over 500,006 
w% St. Louis, Mo 15 


104.3 102.3 103.99 


OHIO'S NO. | STANDARD METRO. AREA 
IN INCOME GROWTH 


$488,170,000 
Buying POWER 


Local income is edging the half-billion mark, 
and growing . . . faster than the income of 
any standard area in the state! SM's 
"Marketing on the Move" issue reports a 
22% gain for the 3-year period from 1958 
through 61! Per Household income of $7,430 
ranks the area (9th largest in the state) 
5th among Ohio's 20 Metro markets. 


Local families’ ability to respond to adver- 
tising is high up on the plus side — and 
they're buying! The area's 1960 sales gain, 
practically doubled the state's rate of gain, 
tripled the nation's. Total sales: $241,- 
733,000. 


Why not get all the facts on this market- 
on-the-move today—from the area's No. | 
newspaper or its representatives. 


Chronicle-Telegram 


“THE FAMILY NEWSPAPER" 


ELYRIA, OHIO 


Circulation 25,747 ABC 9/30/60 
Double the Number of City Families 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY 
FORECAST 
Cities 250,000-499,999 
% Minneapolis, Minn. ll 109.3 

St. Paul, Minn. ll 101.2 
% Kansas City, Mo 5 104.9 
% Omaha, Neb. 6 106.1 


No. & City 
Months Index 
1961 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
%& Des Moines, lowa 4 108.5 
w% Kansas City, Kan. 3 105.9 
*% Topeka, Kan 20 112.9 

Wichita, Kan. 0 100.3 

Duluth, Minn. 5 98.5 
% Lincoln, Neb. 14 112.9 


Cities 50,000-99,999 

% Cedar Rapids, lowa 10 109.0 
100.3 
100.8 
102.2 
103.4 
99.6 
101.1 
95.9 


Davenport, lowa 1 
Dubuque, lowa 4 
% Sioux City, lowa 5 
% Waterloo, lowa 4 
St. Joseph, Mo 0 
Springfield, Mo. 8 
Sioux Falls, S. D 6 


Cities Under 50,000 
% Hutchinson, 
Joplin, Mo 0 
*% Fargo, N. D 5 
Aberdeen, S. D 7 
% Rapid City, S. D 


Kan 7 107.4 
100.8 
106.5 
99.7 


105.7 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


Cities Over 500,000 

% Washington, D. C 13 106.0 
Atlanta, Ga. 22 101.8 
Baltimore, Md 0 101.1 


Cities 250,000-499,999 
*% Miami, Fla 13 103.9 

Tampa, Fla 8 99.6 
% Norfolk, Va. 12 110.7 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
% Jacksonville, Fla 15 102.6 
St. Petersburg, Fla 8 96.4 
% Columbus, Ga. 4 103.9 
Savannah, Ga. > SS 
Charlotte, N. C 9 98.5 
% Greensboro, N. C. 15 102.9 
% Winston-Salem, N. C. 22 102.4 
Newport News, Va 7 99.6 
% Portsmouth, Va. 16 104.7 
% Richmond, Va 12 102.2 


Charleston, W. Va 96.8 


Cities 50,000-99,999 

% Wilmington, Del. 22 117.4 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 13 96.5 
Orlando, Fla. 14 96.7 
Pensacola, Fla 97.8 

% Albany, Ga 102.4 
Augusta, Ga 96.2 
Macon, Ga 

w Asheville, 


99.9 


N. C 102.7 


1960 


103.9 
99.8 
99.1 


Retail 
Sales 


(Million) 
August 


66.76 
40.37 
33.59 


24.38 
21.61 
23.34 
11.47 

6.36 
11.76 
11.36 
12.22 
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BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY 


City 
No. & City Nat'l 
Months Index 


FORECAST 1960 


%& Durham, N. C 
High Point, N. C 

® Raleigh, N.C 

% Charleston, S.C 

% Columbia, S. C 
Greenville, S. C. 

%& Lynchburg, Va. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Huntington, W. Va 9 
Wheeling, W. Va 0 


103.5 
103.9 
lll. 
102.3 
106.4 

97.5 
106.0 
101.9 

96.0 

94.4 


Cities Under 50,000 
%& Cumberland, Md 5 
Hagerstown, Md 0 
% Salisbury, N. C 13 
N.C 6 
Spartanburg, S. C 19 
% Charlottesville, Va. 11,16 
Danville, Va 3 


107.4 

98.6 
107.1 

92.8 
100.9 
106.0 
101.1 


Wilmington 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Cities Over 500,000 


*% Memphis, Tenn 15 


108.6 


Cities 250,000-499,999 
*% Birmingham, Ala 10 102.8 


Louisville, Ky 0 101.2 


Cities 100,000-249,999 

Mobile, Ala 14 101.8 
% Montgomery, Ala 6 103.8 
*% Jackson, Miss 15 107.5 

Chattanooga, Tenn 8 98.4 
¥%& Knoxville, Tenn 10 105.1 
% Nashville, Tenn 8 104.9 


Cities 50,000-99,999 

Florence-Sheffield- 

Tuscumbia, Ala 
Gadsden, Ala 


100.2 
96.7 
97.8 

100.2 


Lexington, Ky 
Meridian, Miss 


Cities Under 50,000 


% Paducah, Ky 19 104.3 102.3 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Cities Over 500,000 


New Orleans, La 2 
% Dallas, Tex. 22 
% Houston, Tex 2 
% San Antonio, Tex 8 


99.5 
105.1 
100.7 
109.3 


Cities 250,000-500,000 
% Oklahoma City, Okla 7 110.2 
Tulsa, Okla 4 101.9 
El Paso, Tex 5 97.6 
Fort Worth, Tex 2 99.8 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
w® Little Rock-North 
Little Rock, Ark 5 


102.9 100.9 
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Retail 
a‘es 
$ 
(Million) 
August 


10.42 

6.28 
14.80 
10.86 
16.28 
12.34 

7.76 
13.48 
11.8) 


8.32 
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ao A Y 
NU7 bexorsaarees 


BUSINESS City 

No. & City Nat'l Retail 

Months Index ox Sales 

outof 196 

Past vs (Million 
2 ) August 


ACTIVITY 
FORECAST 


Baton Rou 


Wichita Fall Tex 13 


Cities 50,000-99,999 


% Fort Smith, Ark 5 10 
ake Charles, La 0 ) 


roe-West 


Cities Under 50, 000° 


w Bartlesville, Okla 15 
tw Muskogee, Okla 


MOUNTAIN 
Cities 250,000-499 1999 


tw Phoenix, Ariz 24 1 


REACH 


RICH 


BATON ROUGE 
through Baton Rouge 
NEWSPAPERS 


S Baton Rouge residents are 
x big earners, big spenders 
. and they’re big news- 
paper readers. Baton Rouge 
turns to the pages of the 
State-Times and Morning 
Advocate for detailed news 
coverage, for news analysis 
by leading commentators, 
amd for features, comics, 
fashions . and for best 
buys in products and serv- 
ices. Put your selling mes- 
sage where it will be read 
—and acted on. 


< 


\ 


Baton Rouge 


STATE-TIMES 


and 


MORNING 
ADVOCATE 


Daily ROP Color 
Represented by 
The John Budd Company 


% Denver, Colo 18 110.1 
Cities 100,000-249,999 
% Tucson, Ariz 17 103.1 

Albuquerque, N. M 9 99.1 
w% Salt Lake City, Utah 16 102.2 


Cities 50,000-99,999 
Colo. Springs, Colo. 5 99.7 
Pueblo, Colo 0 98.4 
Billings, Mont l 98.7 

%® Great Falls, Mont 109.3 

% Las Vegas, Ney 2 113.7 

w Reno, Nev 103.9 

% Ogden, Utah 105.5 


Cities Under 50,000 
w® Boise, Ida 7 
% Butte, Mont 7 
% Missoula, Mont 

%& Casper, Wyo. 

%& Cheyenne, Wyo 


PACIFIC 
Cities Over 500,000 


% Los Angeles, Cal 10 111.2 
% San Diego, Cal 22 104.9 
% San Francisco, Cal 17 103.2 

Seattle, Wash 12 96.6 


Cities 250,000-499,999 
Long Beach, Cal 0 93.8 
Oakland, Cal 6 93.7 

% Honolulu, Hawaii 24 109.7 
Portland, Ore 17 96.4 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
w® Berkeley, Cal 10 108.2 
% Fresno, Cal 15 104.4 
%& Pasadena, Cal 103.9 
Sacramento, Cal 93.5 
¥%& San Jose, Cal 108.6 
% Santa Ana, Cal 116.3 
Spokane, Wash 100.5 
Tacoma, Wash 97.0 


107.9 


101.1 
97.2 
100.2 


Cities 50,000-99, oe 
& Bakersfield, Cal. ____ 103.9 


Riverside, Cal. _..._. 15 100.8 
%& San Bernardino, Cal. 6 103.9 
%& Santa Barbara, Cal. _ 19 112.5 
%& Stockton, Cal. 15 107.8 

Eugene, Ore. 14 968 


Cities Under 50, 000 


% Modesto, Cal. 

% Santa Rosa, Cal. 

% Ventura, Cal 

*% Salem, Ore 
Bellingham, Wash 

w® Everett, Wash 
Yakima, Wash 


CANADA 
1337.60 
ALBERTA 
Calgary 9 5.8 21.00 
% Edmonton 102 23.74 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Vancouver 94.1 


Victoria 


MANITOBA 


*& Winnipeg 17 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Saint John 12 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Halifax 


ONTARIO 


Hamilton 
%& London 

Ottawa 
%& Toronto 

Windsor 


QUEBEC 


%& Montreal 
%& Quebec 


SASKATCHEWAN | 
% Regina 


“book” your next 


@imerica na 


IAMI BEACH / Ph. UN 5-7511 / A TISCH HOTEL 


meeting 
at the 


where you'll find atmosphere, 
weather, service, food 
and facilities that are 
un-MATCHED IN ALL 
THE WORLD! 

THE HOTEL OF , THE AMERICAS 
Americana 


~ UNSURPASSED IN THE AMERICAS 
UNSURPASSED IN THE CONVENTION WORLD 


CHARLES T. CRADDOCK / Vice Pres. & Managing Dir 


"s -— 
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ABC-Radio 
Agency: Fladell, Harris & 
Brietner Advertising, Inc. 


Advertising Checking Bureau, Inc. ....... 


Agency: Harris, Wilson & Walt, Inc. 
Aero Mayflower Transit Co. 
Agency: Caldwell, Larkin & 
Sidener-Van Riper, Inc. 


ADVERTISERS’ 


errors or omissions. 


INDEX 


LRABRAAVBBABABABBABEELEASEREEE 


This index is provided as an additional service. 
The publisher does not assume any liability for 


Machine Design . 

Agency: Beaumont, Heller & ‘Sperling | 
Manger Hotel Chain 

Agency: Ellington & Co. 
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istrict of Pittsburgh: 
that rundown feeling cross carefully.” 


lo avoid 


Steel] 
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America Ath le es sal 
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never swung at my 


ou cant win 


funn Coincidence Dept Some 
time ago, the column coined the Eng 
lish “sunbrella” to replace the Span 
sh parasol On “The Price Is Right,” 
the squared sun-shade over a powel 
mower Was ¢ alle d a sunbre lla - With 
mit benefit of by-line! 
e 
And then there was the moron who 


drinks 


Pantomime Quiz 


carried a ladder in case the 
vere on the house 
e 
vas drinking at a bar, both 
Suddenly, a monkey 
cooted across the bar and upset his 
Martini 
the bartendet 
It’s not my fault,” the 
unswered Che 
the piano-player over there 
So the walked over to 


\ man 


cring no Om 
Phe customer complained to 


bartende1 
monkey belongs to 
custome! 


the pianist and said: “Listen. Do you 


know your monkey upset my Ma 
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BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


The pianist looked up and, without 
batting an evelash, said: “I don’t know 
it, Jack. But, if you'll just hum a few 
bars, Pl try and fake it.”—Phyllis Inez 
in Parade. 

7 

“Man without faith is like a sailor 
without a compass, plying the waters 
of ; uncharted sea.”—Dante. 

° 

Most buses I pass seem to be gomg 

toa place called “Chartered.” 
7 
A local bank 


Wishing wont do it: 


Savings slogans: 


saving will. 


Copy-chief Don Taber has a_ nice 
twin-bladed parody. Illustration: Man 
with 5 o'clock shadow. Copy: “Wash- 
ing won't do it; shaving will.” 

+ 

“The Civil War need not have 
taken place. It settled nothing that 
reasonable men of good will could 
not have settled if they had been will- 
ing to make the effort.”"—Bruce Cat- 
ton, historian, quoted in Grit. Now he 
tells us! 

a 

Female ostrich: A mom-de-plume. 
—Mike Stokey. 

. 

“Yes, There Is a Lowell Thomas!” 
the title of a biography by playwright 
Russell Crouse. Think I would have 
shortened it to: “Doubting Thomas?” 

© 

When my Hvdra Matic acted like 
an Enig Matic, the factory branch got 
the crickets and tree frogs out of it. 
Maintenance is as important as the 
make and model, I say. 


‘May | Help You?’ 
‘Yes, Get Lost!’ 


Some day my baser nature is 


brooding on it for vears. 


looking for popcorn. 


ready to buy. 


leave me in peace. 


going to break through the cloud 
cover and this brief exchange will come to pass. 1 have been 


I have never trained any salespeople and I am not sure [ am 
the one to do it, but I wish, in my own case, they would let me 


browse. Instead, they pounce on me like a panhandling pigeon 


Chances are the advertising has briefed me on the virtues of 
the thing I have in mind buying. If I do need more information, 
ld prefer to wig-wag the clerk and ask. The same when I am 


In my experience, these eager beavers in retail expect instant 
decisions, as in a TV debate. My alleged mind does not work 
like instant coffee. It needs time to percolate. 


| could fill an attic with things I bought in too great a hurry, 
often because some retail salesperson was, or seemed to be, 
twisting my arm mentally and telling me to get with it. 


Sometimes, in pique, I have tried to laugh these characters off 
with a sally like: “Do you mind if I look? I promise not to steal 
anything.” If they are human, this gets a faint smile and they 


| like self-service stores where nobody is breathing down my 
neck. Or dime stores where you often have to shoot an apple off 
a girl's head before she will take your money. But I’m talking to 
the wrong audience here. Guess I’m looking for someone to agree 
with my insular point-of-view. 


T.H.T. 
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SITES FOR SALE: a 


Duke Power Company's advertisements in Nation's Business promote industrial advantages of Nations i : 
“Piedmont Carolina’... 20,000 square miles*in one of America’s fastest-growing areas. Duke 
‘Power Company advertises to 750,000 business executives who read Nation’s Business. Statistics 

reveal that largest percentage of new plants attracted by industrial development programs are ~~ 
medium-sized. Decision to move a plant, establish a branch, set up a warehouse comes from highest 


SHORTER HOURS 
levels of management within a company ...and 8 out.of 10 of Nation’s Business readers are 
administrative management men . . . highest concentration of inflyential executives of any business _ F se 
or news. magazine. If you have industrial sites ‘ br other. business goods or service to sell to — 


business management .. . take advantage of this profitable, responsive audience. Action in busi- 


ness results when you advertise in Nation's Business WASHINGTON 


ADYERTISING, HEADQUARTERS : 711 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


The Chicago Tribune reaches the right kind of peopie 


To a seller of auto batteries, there are only two kinds of people in a 
market. Those who buy. And those who don’t, can’t or won’t. 

The big problem is how to reach more of the right kind. And in 
Chicago, that’s easy. Most of them read the Tribune. In city and 
suburban newspaper households, 71% of the battery buyers read the 
Sunday Tribune; 51% read the Daily Tribune. 

Now perhaps you sell air travel or appliances instead of auto batter- 
ies.* It doesn’t make any difference. The Tribune will still deliver a 
larger audience of actual buyers than any other Chicago newspaper. 

You'll sell more to the right kind of people—the people who buy— 
when you use the Tribune in Chicago. 


More readers... More buyers... More results 


The Tribune, Gets Ein in Chicago! 


*And if you do sell auto batteries, our new MARKET POWER study can tell you a 
great deal about your kind of buyers. Ask a Tribune representative for the full story. 


